TOOTH PASTE CAR: First of 18 Chevrolets to be awarded 
$64,000 merchandising contest on Dr. West's Double Quick 
Chatard, right, Western’s secretary. R. W. Hill, center, Chicago Chevrolet manager, hands 
him the keys as Dr. George L. Secord, of the National Association of Retail Druggists, 
looks on. Cars will go to druggists and wholesalers’ salesmen. Contest ends September 15. 


by the Western Company in a 
Paste is received by D. G. 


James Tily, 


2% FOR CASH: Herbert & Clothier, 


Strawbridge 


president of department store, an- 


- sales, 
Phila discount on cash = 
a n all bills paid h# De 
tie “shall continue to exte 


i i Colonial 

EAUTIES: Gals in bright red and blue 
a oa of them, are handing out samples — 
um with the smiling advice, ‘It's refreshing.’ 4 e 
‘teres hotel lobbies and other places where there’s a — a. 
Fall they will have covered almost every city of over ,000. 


CATERPILLAR UNIVERSITY: Salesmen from many states go to school at the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company's Peoria plant. Both technical and sales angles are gone over in written and 
Oral classroom studies. Company Officers Gardner, Blanchard and McMullen presided at the 


“final exams'’ in cap and gown. Though these written tests were spiced with humorous 
banter, the questions adequately summarized the five days’ work. 


M 
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true_of markets as well as men 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, and on down to Pittsburgh — the Big Ten of 
American cities — these are the markets where sales curves are bent or boosted—where 


dn added 2% of the potential volume may mean an added 20% to your profits. 


Especially in these key cities are the gods of sales usually on the side of the manufacturer 
with the biggest radio advertising campaign. For in these ten tactical towns radios are 


found in more than 95.7 of all homes—with 76% of these 6,860,000 sets tuned in daily. 


By every impartial survey in this group of major markets the giant stations of the 


Columbia Broadcasting System are ranked first in popularity. 


Perhaps that’s why American advertisers spend more for Columbia coverage than for 
any other network. Why nearly twice as many of the 100 largest advertisers use CBS 
as any other chain. Why Columbia sales for the last quarter of 1934 were the greatest 
which any network had ever enjoyed, yet were soon eclipsed by the even larger volume 


which advertisers brought to Columbia during the first quarter of 1935. 


Don't you think that your business too would benefit by the huge sales influence of 


Sis 
the world’s largest network, offering nearly 50% more stations than any other chain? 

B2s 

/. 


THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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-The Human Side.- 


1927 | 1930 {1931 |1932 |1933 {1934 {1935 


Sh-h-h 
What is the decibel rating of an office? A car? A dishwasher? 


For that matter, what is a decibel? 


We'll all know some day. The rising movement for noise 


abatement in all things, aided and abetted by the newly organized 
League for Less Noise, will see to that. 


Up to now LLN is hardly more than a lunch league, headed 
by President Ernest H. Peabody of Peabody Engineering, Vice- 
President A. L. Doremus of Crocker-Wheeler and big-wigs O. H. 
Caldwell, editor of Electronics, R. W. Riis, publicist, Robert 
McLaughlin of American Houses, Inc., Dr. Henry Goddard 
Leach, editor of Forum, et als, but already the League is deluged 


at its headquarters, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York, with mail from 
manufacturers. 


Mest of the manufacturers want League approval of machines, 
devices and materials which use silence as a selling point. Inter- 
est is so keen that the main ultimate service of the League may 
be to set up standards of quiet—measured in decibels—and sell 


the country on a League “seal of approval” based on laboratory 
control. 


For the moment, the League is spending its time sizing up what 
already has been done commercially to give this country peace— 
rubber window joints, “silent paving,” muted vacuum cleaners, 
quiet office equipment, welding to replace racketty rivetting, rubber 
shoes for milk wagon horses, sound insulation, and so on. It is 
appointing technical, medical and lay committees. It is getting 
ready to spread the gospel of quiet. 


As for a “decibel’”—it is the new term for a unit of sound. 
The smallest unit of sound measure is called a “bell” after Alex- 
ander Graham Bell of telephone fame. But that is far too small 
a disturbance to be heard. Multiplied to a “decibel” it becomes 
audible. Hence “Decibel: The smallest audible sound.” A 
whisper is rated at 15 decibels; 20 decibels is ‘garden quiet’; the 
average office is rated at 38 decibels; an average vacuum cleaner 
at 50; a pneumatic drill at 85 and so on. This rating may some- 

» stamped on every machine nameplate. Who knows? 


Just Plain ““Goose Liver’? Now 


Good hotels, fighting their way 
out of depression, don’t try to high 
hat people much any more. Charles 
K. Swafford, vice-president in charge 
of sales for National Hotel Man- 
agement Company, says they have 
learned a lot about that in the past 
couple of years, while people's 
tastes were swinging back from the 
roadside hot-doggeries and _ side- 
street hamburgeries to more com- 
fortable eating in hotels and res- 
taurants. People want comfort and 
color with their provender, but they 
don't want high-falutin’ touches. 


Says he: “The menus of hotels Time—the grin reaper 


have been changed greatly. Fancy and unpronounceable forcign 
names are disappearing. Hotel operators found that their guests 
didn’t know what the names meant and often, when they did, they 
were afraid to mispronounce them in front of a waiter.” So pate de 
fois gras is now plain home-made goose liver, and vegetables M.ce- 
doine are nothing but mixed vegetables. 


Americans want to be American, says Mr. Swafford. Its a 
trend that affects sales in many an industry. 


More Fun in Business 


Thorsen & Ritchie, Inc., New York, who write every kind of 
insurance, annuity and bond, believe that there ought to be more 
fun in business. In furtherance of that worthy ambition, they are 
sending out a circular which proposes that recipients go on a 
budget. Said budget reads thusly: 

ARE THESE Annual om 

4 . a to you under 

YOUR DESIRES? "T&R 

Budget Plan 


Possible Cost 
to you without 
T&R 
Budget Plan 
I want to be robbed for instead $ 1,5€0.00 

If I must have stomach ulcers 

give them to me for 150.00 instead 
Please let me be sued for 80.00 instead 
Let me slip in the bathtub for 50.00 instead 
I slice. Let me hit my caddy for. 7.00 instead 
I want to die “at par” for.... 1,000.00 instead 
I'm careless. Let me lose things 

for 30.00 instead 
Let our house burn to ashes for 40.00 instead 
Please may our cook upset boil- 

ing water on her right leg 

(limb) for 20.00 instead 
Will you allow my car to burn 

fiercely for 10.00 instead 
Please let me drive home from 

my next class reunion for. . 80.00 instead 
The guy who reads our gas 

meter doesn’t watch his step 

—charge me 

am 40 years old. When I 

am 65, permit me to fish, 

golf, play bridge—and “hoist 

a few,” f 500.00 instead 


2,000.00 
10,000.00 
1,500.00 
5,000.00 
50,000.00 


1,000.00 
20,000.00 


1,000.00 
1,500.00 


10,000.00 


instead 5,000.00 


a lot more 
money 


“There are a lot of things that could happen to you,” continues 
the engaging copy. “If you pay for them in advance, the cost 
is small. If you wait until they happen you may be sunk. Most 
hazards may be covered by insurance (that’s ovr business). We 
don’t suggest that you cover them a//, (that’s your business). . 
This is a circular that should bring 100% replies, because, even 
if the above are mot your desires—you'll find something to please 
you on the post-card enclosed.” 


On the post-card are places to check these desires: 
Sorry!) My roommate at Harvard is in the insurance business. 
"Silly idea. Take me off your mailing list. (OUCH!) 


“You fellows have the right idea 
You may call on me at... (J 
probably won't buy, but I certain- 
ly will listen). 


“You ought to send your circular 
to list of names I am enclosing.” 


Since the mailing piece is sent 
“only to intelligent people,” it is 
our guess that a whole passel of 
post-cards with check marks 
alongside the third and fourth sen- 
tences will shortly descend upon the 
Thorsen & Ritchie offices. 


While on the subject of fetching 
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Business is tough these days for 
manufacturers who hope to sell 
unbranded and unadvertised 
merchandise. Today American 
housewives present practically 
a solid front against products 
about which they know nothing. 
Mary Morton, who is typical of 
hundreds of thousands of Chi- 
cago American women, will 
have no truck with unfamiliar 
merchandise; in other words, 
unadvertised merchandise. And 
Mary Morton represents half 


the buyers of food in Chicago. 
If you don’t advertise to the 
Mary Mortons, think of what 
this means: Half of your Chi- 
cago market does not know you 
by name. Think of what this 
means to your Chicago dealers: 
Every other one of their pros- 
pects is not interested in your 
merchandise. Your dealers 
(but not you) have an imme- 
diate alternative: Your com- 
petitor’s merchandise which is 
advertised—and salable! 


Good business practice is to re- 
member that Chicago is a two 
newspaper town. Of the two 
leading evening newspapers, 
the American has the larger 
circulation. It will deliver half 
of this great tonnage market to 
advertisers who have a story to 
tell—and tell it intelligently 
and consistently. So, if you’ve 
got a product that’s still an in- 
fant in Chicago, advertise in the 
American—and give it a name! 
A lasting name! 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


--.- more Buying Power to you 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: HEARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 


[UNE 15, 1935 


Rodney E. Boone, General Manager 
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insurance solicitations, we call your attention to the blotter repro. 
duced herewith. It is sent by Jack Berlet, Philadelphia insurance 
man. “Time is on your heels,” the copy states. “Act at once—cal| 
Jack Berlet, Pen 5741—and get an option on an annuity or on life 
insurance at present prices. Rates for you go upon ........ Be 
After that you'll! pay more for the rest of your life. Better phone 
now!” In the space left blank, Mr. Berlet fills in each prospect's 
expiration date, and so makes every blotter convey a personal mes- 
sage. 


Both of these insurance-with-a-chuckle missives turned up at SM’s 
sanctum on the same day. They are, undoubtedly, a Significant 
Trend, signifying that the job of selling policies doesn’t have to be 
a grim and drab procedure. 


Soap Whittling 


Edward J. Anthony, of Wyandotte, Michigan, is clever with a 
cake of Ivory soap. He wrought so skillfully that the judges 
awarded him first prize of $200 
in the advanced amateur class of 
the Procter & Gamble eleventh 
annual soap sculpture competi- 
tion this month. But the judges 
still don’t know exactly what his 
graceful little soap piece repre- 
sents or exactly what he means 
by the title: “The Fruit— 
Jesus.” Different members of 
the jury have different ideas. 
But the eminent artists and 
sculptors thought the form was 
fine. And Mr. Anthony has the 
$200. 


A total of $2,500 was given 
to soap carvers both professional 
and amateur. Procter & Gamble 
shows selected pieces from the “The Fruit—Jesus” 
4,000 entries in Rockefeller Cen- 
ter this month. Then the soap show will be broken up into sev- 
eral traveling exhibits to cover the leading museums, art galleries 
and department stores of the country. 


Whistling for Business 


Western railroads are ready to go. So, at 8 o'clock the morn- 
ing of June 10, they “blew in 
the flag.” At that hour, every 
engine in active service any- 
where from Chicago and New 
Orleans to the Pacific Coast was 
scheduled to let off a blast. This 
steam ‘chorus by all the yard 
“goats,” freight “hogs,” ‘‘whales,” 
“mikados,” “moguls,” ‘mallets’ 
and sleek passenger engines 
in the West—including a com- 
pressed-air moan here and there 
from an electric locomotive in 
the Cascades and Bitter Roots 
and a few shrieks from the “tin 
trains” operating out of Kansas 
City and St. Louis—officially 
opened the Western Railroads’ 
joint campaign for Summer tour- 

a ist business. It’s a campaign 
“Whee-e-c-o! backed by big newspaper tia 


In addition to splashes in 388 dailies, four national magazines 
are being employed in the $450,000 Railroad Week campaign. All! 
the participants are Western lines. In the East, admen have sought 
vainly to get competing routes to cooperate on a similar prograr 
The war for passengers and revenue has been too bitter. 


Western roads, however, tooted their whistles in harmony. !n 
many places the whistle cord was pulled by the village belle, | 
the daughter of a public official or by a veteran railroad employ: 
Hollywood, of course, managed to have a few cinema cuties tug 
at the cord. It was a mighty blast. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending June 15, 1935: 


The many business men who 
resent too much governmental 
interference in business, and 
who have stated that trade 
would recover much more 
quickly if there were less in- 
terference, now have a great 
opportunity to show what they can do. 


Business on 


the Spot 


@ @ @ The NRA has been declared unconstitutional 
and governmental interference has been eliminated to a 
very important degree. So it is up to business men to prove 
their contention. If they strike out boldly and courageously 
to get more business, and if business shows a good pick-up 
during the next nine months, their case may be helped 
very considerably. If not, it seems fairly obvious that 
they may find themselves out on the end of a limb so far 
as “rugged individualism” goes. 


@ @ @ If business men now demonstrate what they 
have so long contended, there should be established some 
time between now and the early Autumn a good, strong 
foundation for an accelerated business recovery. As Brook- 
mire points out, there should be present the following cor- 
nerstones of business expansion and prosperity: 

1. A harmonious price structure: Prices of raw and semi- 
finished materials should fall into harmony with each other 
and in line with the law of supply and demand, thus fos- 
tering a larger volume; 

2. Wider gross margins: Price adjustments and rising 
efficiency of labor should increase the manufacturers’ spread ; 

3. Freedom of trade: Business expansion should be en- 
couraged through the removal of hampering interference; 

4. Additional business confidence: The confidence of 
property owners should be increased by the Frazier-Lemke 
decision, while the fear of Federal bureaucracy, either war- 
ranted or unwarranted, should be diminished by the Hum- 
phrey decision ; 

5. Congressional legislation: The NRA and other de- 
cisions will very likely exercise a modifying influence on 
such important bills as the Wagner, Banking and Public 
Utility bills, thus further enhancing business confidence. 


@ @ @ Since the first wage increases under the NRA, 
a year and a half ago, technical improvements have greatly 
increased labor productivity, business has improved and 
manufacturing industries as a whole have climbed from the 
red into the black. The ability to support the NRA 
scales has increased accordingly. Also business is better 
organized to preserve higher standards of competition than 
ever before. 


@ @ @ A widespread cutting of wages and lengthen- 
ing of hours is a possibility, but as we go to press, it 
seems rather remote. Even more than the much-mentioned 
90% of business men seem inclined to string along with 
present minimum wages and maximum hours.  Further- 
nore, while the NRA will continue codeless, the largest 
ndividual purchaser of the nation’s production—the Gov- 
ernment—will demand that all bidders for its contracts, 
loans, and related grants, must meet its specifications. This 
rule will be carried out not only in direct government ex- 
penditures, but in loans or grants to states, municipalities 
ind other local governmental agencies. 


TUNE 15, 1935 


@ @ @ The Irving Fisher preliminary May Index of 
Business Conditions shows that actual business still shows 
a net gain from February of 2.9% over normal, and, with 
the exception of April, the current position is nearer normal 
than it has been since last December. 


@ @ @ And, despite the seasonal reduction that has 
taken place in business activity during the past two months, 
purchasing power has continued to increase, according to 
estimates made by Economics Statistics, Inc. The current 
figure is 71.9% of normal as compared with 71.1% in 
March, and 68.8% in February. 


@ @ @ Consumption in most industries is increasing, 
while production is being maintained at a relatively lower 
level than earlier in the Spring. All of the building ma- 
terial industries have constantly maintained a sound statis- 
tical position throughout the depression period. _Inven- 
tories in all these industries are low, although the produc- 
tion capacities are large. 


@ @ @ Should the automobile industry slow down, as 
now seems likely, the revival in building activity may help 
to fill the gap. Real estate conditions are improving and the 
additional Home Owners’ Loan appropriation is now avail- 
able. Further impetus may be given by Work Relief ex- 
penditures, for which substantial sums have been allotted. 
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Residential building contracts during the first four 
months, as reported by the F. W. Dodge Corporation 
for 37 Eastern States, totaled $113,515,000, as compared 
with $80,510,000 in the same period last year and $58,- 
920,000 in 1933, the low point. The first half of May 
showed the largest gain thus far, and the figures are 
the highest in over three years. Private engineer- 
ing construction for the first five months of this year 
was the heaviest for any similar period for the last three 
years, and shows a gain of 38% over 1934, despite 
the fact that Federal construction was only 58% of the 
1934 total. General Electric has started a na- 
tional campaign to erect one of its modern homes 
for each 100,000 population throughout the country, or 
a total of 1,300 dwellings. This project alone represents 
$10,000,000 in new housing. See story on build- 

ing construction, page 724) 
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Beginning with May, 

? 1933, farm cash in- 
Industry S Stake come has been higher 
than in the corre- 

sponding period a 

year earlier for 23 
consecutive months. 


in the Farms 


@ @ @ That increases in farm buying power are 
promptly translated into larger demand for factory goods 
and increased business activity is shown in an analysis made 
by the Midwest Farm Papers of a recent study by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The study cov- 
ers the shipments from 16 Northern and Northeastern 
States over four important railroad systems into 10 South- 
eastern States. Here are the figures—they make good read- 


ing: 


Se rr 59.9% 
Increases in shipments: 
Goods used primarily by farmers ........... 75.1% 
Goods for domestic and personal use........ 57.6% 
All manufactured and industrial goods...... 38.8% 


@ @ @ Spring sales in the mail order divisions of 
Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery Ward are running parallel 
with the Fall of 1934—something that hasn’t happened 
in years, if ever. 


@ @ @ Sales of electric refrigerators slowed up in 
April this year, as compared with a year ago—this year’s 
figure being 266,931 household models as against 266,264 
last year. The West South Central States made the best 
percentage of increase, and the other sections to show good 
gains were East North Central, East South Central and the 
Mountain States. 


@ @ @ Bank debits, as we have so often pointed out, 
are a good index of business activity because 90% of com- 
mercial activity is conducted through the check system. The 
bank debits of the country for the combined weeks ending 
May 25 and June 1 were 18.7% above the comparable fig- 
ures of last year. All Federal Reserve districts show in- 
creases. 


@ @ @ The much debated Copeland Food and Drug 
Bill—S5—had many of its teeth taken out before it passed 
the Senate. Dissemination of false advertising is punish- 
able only by a fine of not more than $1,000, recoverable 
by the Government in a civil suit. It remains to be seen 
whether this will be much of a deterrent to false advertising. 


@ @ @© It is true that the violation must not involve 
imminent danger to health or gross deception; in such cases 
a criminal penalty would apply. Publishers, radio broad- 
casters, advertising agencies, etc., would not be liable for 
false advertising if the dissemination was caused by the 
“manufacturer, packer, distributor or seller.” Drugs or de- 
vices represented as having “any therapeutic effect in the 
treatment of Bright's disease, cancer, tuberculosis, infan- 
tile paralysis, venereal, heart and vascular diseases’’ are in- 
cluded as false advertising. In the case of misbranded 
drugs, only one seizure would be allowed, except where 
the Secretary of Agriculture had reason to believe that the 


misbranding makes the article imminently dangerous to 
health. 


@ @ @ Business for Ford and General Motors is grow- 
ing sturdily. Last month Ford car and truck deliveries 
passed the half million mark for the year. Deliveries for 
the first five months of this year were 66% ahead of the 
same period last year and larger than the total of any similar 
period since 1930. General Motors sales at home and 
abroad for the first five months of 1935 were 707,372 as 
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compared with 603,395 for the same time in 1934. (M 
sales to dealers in the United States totaled 105,159 jn 
May compared with 103,844 in May a year ago. 


Preliminary tabulations of the 
k 1935 Census of Agriculture are 
Bac to now coming through from 
— Washington. The Virginia fig- 
the Cities? ures disclose 200,299 farms 
compared with 170,610 farms 
in 1930, an increase of 17%, 
This Census conflicts with a study recently reported in the 
American Journal of Sociology, which shows that the early 
years of the depression brought a net movement from cities 
to farms totaling 533,000 in 1933, but that last year there 
was a net farm-to-city movement of 227,000, reflecting im- 
proved economic conditions in industrial centers. The same 
study shows that the excess of births over deaths in 1934 
was only 857,000—the smallest in many decades. 
@ @ @ Automobiles, telephones and radios are more 


common on farms than electricity. This is shown by the 
following table covering all farms in the Mississippi Valley: 


Have Have Not 
ere 10% 90% 
Water piped into house...... 10 90 
PE Serre ee 25 75 
SE dv iwesd nee maneks 40 60 
Re 65 35 


@ @ @ The average chief executive of an industrial 
corporation substantial enough to list its securities on the 
Stock Exchange, received a $31,750 pay check in 1934. 
Seven hundred and seventy-one such executives have reported 
their earnings to the Securities & Exchange Commission. 
One hundred and seventy-two of them received $50,000 or 
more. The range of payments was from a few hundred 
to the $365,000 stipend of the president of the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation. 


@ @ @ Walter S. Gifford, Newcomb Carlton and eight 
other headmen of communications companies may be able 
to serve as executives of only one firm if the Federal Com- 
munications Commission’s latest order is obeyed. The order, 
designed to end interlocking directorships, may result in 
dummy directors to carry out the commands of these execu- 
tives with interests in numerous subsidiaries, or it may 
cause amalgamations of subsidiaries with the present top 
executives at the helm of the combination. 


@ @ @ The president of the Maytag Company, wash- 
ing machines, owns a hotel in the factory’s home town, 
Newton, Iowa. Recently he commissioned Frigidaire to 
completely air-condition the hotel, one of the few in the 
world which is completely air-conditioned. But it isn’t 
completely air-conditioned. Bedrooms, dining rooms, ban- 
quet halls are—but the lobby is not, and will not be— 
because to do so would make it the loafing spot of the 
county, and there would be no room for the entrance and 
exit of guests. 


@ @ @ Air-conditioning, incidentally, is doing quite 
well. Four months’ sales of the industry have jumped from 
$1,596,741, in 1933, to $3,553,064, in 1934, and $4,565,- 
899, in 1935. 


@ @ @ Many months ago we predicted that Mr. 
Roosevelt had rather deliberately overestimated the possible 
government expenditures and at the same time under- 
estimated the government's receipts. The surmise has 
proved to be correct. For the first eleven months of the 
fiscal period the expenses are running about one billion and 
a half dollars under estimates while income is above ex- 
pectations. 


Reprints of Significant Trends are available at five cents each, remittance with order. 
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y: Sailing Sales: Leon Rubay, wholesale division manager 
for Frigidaire Limited, of France, sells all the household, 
beer, wine and ice cream cooling equipment to the 
S.S. Normandie. Since 1926 his volume exceeds $1,600, 
000, and France is not a “refrigeration-minded” country. 
ai Precious Pasteboards: Charles W. Pritzker, advertising manager of 
1e Gillette Safety Razor, receives from Col. John Reed Kilpatrick, 
4. president of Madison Square Garden, the largest block of tickets 
d ever sold at one time for a prize-fight. Gillette gave ringside seats 
, at the Baer-Braddock bout to winners of an ad contest. 
1. 
yr 
d 
A- | 
| 
Victor: (Left) Robert F. 
it Black, new president of 
: White Motor Company, 
€ beams at the amicable 
1- settlement of a strike in 
r. his Cleveland factory. 
“There are no wounds to F vO . 
n Sesl™ ett be tn fall Movie Stuff: General Electric’s 5-reel commercial film, 
L- page ads. “White and its “Three Women,” is declared to be the most ambitious 
y workers have simply been ¢V¢F attempted. Part of it is in three colors; first-rate 
: through a period of mu- “ree” stars enact the story. Sound Pictures, Inc., pro- 
tual striving toward a duced it. 
common goal—the per- 
‘ petuation of the spirit 
of White and permanent 
, peace. . . . No one ever 
2 wins a war or a strike. 
~ . . . Men in a common 
t cause settle their differ- 


ences like men... . White 
marches on!” 


Country Fresh 


Big as Life: The actual size housewife feeling the edge 
of her Roylace shelf paper in a store window induces 
lookers-on to go inside and buy. Six side cards are con- 


Sets Precedent: Direct color photography for a tained in the display unit. Each cut-out holds four 
food product on billboards is new and therefore sample packages of the Roylace, showing the wide range 
lures eyes along the Pacific coast. J. Walter Thomp- of patterns. Einson-Freeman Company designed and 
son Company designed these for Safeway Stores, Inc. manufactured the window exhibit. 
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10,000 Women Tell Why They 
Dislike Certain Advertisements 


(This is the second of five articles 
which summarizes the study made by Mar- 
ket Research Corporation of America, 
under the direction of Percival White and 
Pauline Arnold, of the advertising reac- 
tions of 10,044 typical housewives. 

The study was made in 134 cities and 
the housewives interviewed represent an 
accurate cross-section of the country— 
typical as to geographical location, popu- 
lation groups, income groups and age 
groups. The opinions are summarized 
herewith by Philip Salisbury, executive 
editor of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

In the July 1 issue we will present a 
summary of the types of advertisements 
about which women are enthusiastic— 
THE Epirors.) 


The Kinds of Advertising 
Women Don’t Like 


Exaggerated claims 

Cigarettes, showing women 
smoking 

All ads dealing with personal hygiene 24 

Liquor and beer advertisements...... 23 

Offensive to good taste... 

False testimonials 

“Silly” 

Product itself offensive 

Doesn't like the product 

Fear motive 

Unscientific statements 

Sex angle 

All comie-strip ads 

[ncongruous 

Lack of color 

Poor color 

Too personal and intimate in tone.. 

Advertiser “talks down” 

Unreasonable 

Too much “selling” (mostly radio) .. 

Type too crowded 

Knocks competitors 

Excites children 

Negative angle 

Bad art 

Product doesn’t live up to claims.... 

Price too high 

Price alone 

Copy-cat 

Too old fashioned 

Too patronizing 

Price not given 

“You can get it at any grocer’s” 

Not entertaining 

Hackneyed 


Too repetitious 
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HE searching study of reac- 

tions to advertisements, made 

among more than 10,000 wom- 

en by Market Research Cor- 
poration of America investigators, 
shows very little rebellion on the part 
of women against advertising, but 
considerable annoyance and disgust 
over certain types of advertising. 
W’omen seem to be growing in sophis- 
tication. Certain practices which a 
few years ago were known only to 
people in the world of advertising are 
now appreciated by a good proportion 
of the lay public. 

The M.R.C.A. investigators in 134 
cities asked typical housewives to men- 
tion recent advertisements which had 
impressed them either favorably or 
unfavorably. With the exception of 
advertisements about alcoholic bever- 
ages, cigarettes and drugs, the favor- 
able mentions greatly out-numbered 
the unfavorable, but women are never- 
theless more likely to be emphatic and 
definitely coherent in giving reasons 
about advertisements which impress 
them unfavorably. 

Some of them, as did a woman in 
Richmond, say that even the unfavor- 
able ads brought results through repe- 
tition. She says: “I declared I would 
never buy Ovaltine, but after listen- 
ing to Orphan Annie a few times and 
even turning off when the advertising 
started, I finally succumbed and used 
it for several months.” 

A Coatesville, Pennsylvania, wo- 
man, however, did not succumb to the 
sales talk of George Washington Hill, 
and says: “All the money they spent 
never made me go into a store and 
buy a package of Lucky Strike cigar- 
ettes. Their use of silly testimonial 
advertising of a few years ago killed 
any chance they may have had of 
making me buy the cigarettes. On 
the other hand, I smoke ‘Kools’— 
who probably spend one-half the 
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os 
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money that American Tobacco 
spends. The advertiser must bear in 
mind that you can’t take the public 
for a fool all the time. They will 
rebel. The advertiser is likely to lose 
his prestige, as well as a sale every 
time.” 

Of course many women are illogical 
in their likes and dislikes. A Wichita 
investigator mentions two women, one 
of more than ordinary intelligence, 
who said they preferred to buy Ameri- 
can products and therefore turned 
down Dole’s pineapple juice. The in- 
vestigator says: ‘Apparently they have 
seen the name Hawaiian featured in 
the advertisements and think of the 
Hawaiian Islands as a foreign coun- 
try.” 

From Elmira, New York, comes the 
interesting suggestion for a new type 
of publication. One woman said: 
“The unfavorable advertisements im- 
pressed me as being the ones which 
deal with sanitation, such as ‘pink 
toothbrush,’ ‘Lysol as an antiseptic,’ 
‘Fleischmann’s yeast for constipation,’ 
and many others. I think that such ad- 
vertisements should be put in a maga- 
zine by themselves. Certainly no per- 
son would enjoy looking at a delicious 
cake on one side of the page and 
have his attention attracted by a Drano 
or Bon Ami ad on the other page.” 

Five investigators expressed the 
opinion that there is no such thing as 
an unfavorable ‘impression, and a 
Lowell, Massachusetts investigator 
said: “I do not believe that advertise- 
ments make unfavorable impressions. 
I think they either make good im- 
pressions or do not click at all.” 

From North Carolina: ‘Many 
people said that they did not notice 
advertisements which did not attract 
them. The few unfavorable advertise- 
ments recalled were termed ‘silly.’ 
This term was explained as meaning 
those advertisements wherein the re- 
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lationship between the nature of the 
advertisement and the product in ques- 
tion was too far-fetched.” 

A Pittsburgh woman makes a neat 
summing up: “Many advertisements 
are not even flattered by unfavorable 
attention. They are just passed by 
(which is worse) because there is no 
point of contact between the ad and 
the average medium-income _ pur- 
chaser. 

The reasons advanced by women for 
disliking certain advertisements are 
summarized in the table opposite. 
A St. Louis woman mentions in her 
report the unfavorable impressions 
which bulk large—ugliness; the fear 
motive; and over-statement. She men- 
tions five advertisements to illustrate 
her points: (1) Fleischmann’s yeast 
—I do not like the diagrams which are 
on their advertisements; (2) Ipana 
toothpaste—I do not like the constant 
suggestion of the pink toothbrush; 
(3) Lux soap—This can also include 
any product which uses the comic 
strip. To me this is one of the worst 
types of advertising which has been 
used; (4) Camel cigarettes—the ex- 
aggeration of ‘Get a lift from a Camel’ 
is too broad for me to consume—and 
I have smoked Camels for over seven 
years; (5) Chase & Sanborn—an- 
other case of overstatement. I be- 
lieve people are getting very tired of 
exaggerations. I am convinced that if 
some one came out with a product 
and told the truth about it, it would 
go over.” 


Exaggeration 


Exaggerated claims was the un- 
favorable impression volunteered most 
frequently, and the remarks of a Yank- 
ton, South Dakota, woman are typical 
of a large number: ‘Exaggerated 
statements immediately give an un- 
favorable impression, because I feel 
that a firm that would have to ex- 
aggerate hasn't the right kind of 
product, or it wouldn’t have to enlarge 
on the truth.” 

From Rutland, Vermont, comes this 
comment: ‘‘Fleischmann’s yeast, 
Camel cigarettes and Pond’s cold 
cream are representative of what peo- 
ple do not like in advertising. They 
warp the truth to satisfy all cases; 
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they thrust their product upon one to 
too great an extent; they make state- 
ments which at best must be taken 
with a grain of salt. That their ad- 
vertising has helped to sell goods I 
believe is generally conceded, but I 
do believe that their advertising could 
be conducted along lines of good will 
advertising and have greater effect.” 

Or, listen to this from Iowa: “The 
advertisements which bring unfavor- 
able reactions are the ones which harp 
on some impossible benefit by using 
products such as Lifebuoy soap, Ipana 
or Listerine. They are an insult to 
the average intelligent person, and 
have been made the butt of too many 
jokes to be effective.” 

This from Grand Rapids: “An item 
that advertises to restore the youthful 
appearance by taking off ten years in 
ten minutes is hardly acceptable even 
to a public which is accustomed to 
being buncoed.” 

Or this from Cheyenne, Wyoming: 
“In many of the interviews made, the 
housewife named Lux soap advertise- 
ments as leaving an unfavorable im- 
pression because of the exaggeration. 
The reader knows that no brand can 
do some of the things described and 
the result is loss of faith.” 


Censorship Suggested 


From several sections of the coun- 
try come indications that many, many 
women would welcome rigid censor- 
ship. A Corning, New York, woman 
says: ‘Advertising is entirely too un- 
restrained and should be curbed the 
same as indecent moving pictures.” 

While an Illinois report says that: 
“The tone of much of the copy is 
such as to arouse the skepticism of the 
reader, which, God knows, is wide- 
spread now.” 

(Continued on page 756) 


Fair woman is not generally 
critical of advertising per se, 
but she does take violent ex- 
ception to certain types of 
advertising. In this survey 
10,000 women identify some 
of the “sour notes” in the 
advertisers’ “‘serenades.” 
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Home Building Starts Afresh; 
G-E and FHA Push “Models” 


[—~] Losses 


0% TO 50% a 

EZZZA 50% 10 100% = 

ESE 100% AND UP 
Residential building contracts for the whole nation average about 50% ahead of 1934. 
This 37-state map shows totals in dollars for the first four months of this year compared 
with the same months in 1934. (Reprinted by permission from a publication of Dodge 


Statistical Research Service, F. W. Dodge Corporation, publishers. Map copyrighted 
by American Map Company.) 


OME building is coming back 
to life, rousing the market- 
ing hopes of building materi- 
als and home equipment 

companies everywhere. 

The cold statistical picture of the 
awakening staggers nobody’s imagina- 
tion, but it shows nearly 50% better- 
ment over the comparable lean months 
of 1934 and even a greater advance 
over the b'ack bottom year, 1933—and 
that’s something to encourage General 
Electric in its ‘New American” home 
promotion now beginning to cover the 
country, and Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration with its ‘National Better 
Housing Day,” June 15, when a lot 
of local ground-breakings will be 
marked with flag-waving and speeches. 

The firmest facts about home build- 
ing appear in the Dodge report for 
the year up to May 22. Residential 
contracts then totaled $145,000,000, 
as compared with $98,000,000 for 
1934. The steep upturn during those 
first three weeks of May,—$32,000,- 
000 as compared with $18,000,000 
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last yeac—moved Dodge authorities to 
prepare a swift and somewhat roseate 
bulletin to the country on the subject. 
It will carry the 37-state map repro- 
duced on this page, and a good deal 
of other material to show that there 
is some home building at last. 

Of course there is a long row ahead 
to hoe. If 1935’s residential building 
succeeds in doubling that of last year— 
experts are hesitant about prophesying 
quite that much—the total will be 
only about five-eighths of 1931's 
$881,000,000. And 1931 was consid- 
erably below the “good old days” of 
1927 and 1928. 

But this year’s advance is noteworthy 
not only for its swelling totals. Its 
proportion of private financing is en- 
couraging, too. Whereas, during the 
first four months of last year, the gov- 
ernment’s stake in home building was 
$19,000,000, this year it was only 
$9,000,000. The remainder represents 
private owner initiative, a stabilizing 
factor aiding general recovery. It is 
one factor that moved Chairman Owen 


D. Young of General Electric to re- 
mark publicly that the construction of 
a million homes this year would do 
more for recovery than all the public 
work relief combined. Nobody ex- 
pects a million. 

The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion’s ‘“National Better Housing Day” 
was expected to center public atten- 
tion, June 15, on ‘‘model homes” in at 
least 1,000 cities. The local celebrations 
were to center around any residential 
ground-breakings to which the local 
committees could make tie-ups. Most 
of these homes are to be built with 
government-guaranteed loans made 
under Title I of the National Housing 
Act, which now total $70,000,000. 

FHA activities to encourage altera- 
tions and remodelings go steadily 
ahead, with 7,600 local committees 
listed and many of them actively func- 
tioning. More than 10,000,000 door- 
bell calls have been reported to FHA 
by TERA solicitors combing the prop- 
erty owners of the nation, encourag- 
ing them to “do it now,” and listing 
improvements that owners pledged to 
make. While these pledges have 
reached a total value of only about one- 
third the first-year mark which the Ad- 
ministration set for itself, still $500,- 
000,000 worth of such work has been 
recorded and the leads turned over to 
local contractors and dealers in build- 
ing materials. 


G-E’s “Big Push” 


The biggest single promotional ac- 
tivity for home building is General 
Electric’s effort to dot the country with 
at least 1,200 model homes before 
Fall. This campaign, growing out of 
the G-E architects’ competition, which 
brought in 5,000 plans from 2,040 
competing architects, resulted in 
awards for 18 plans covering various 
types of modern homes—all to be 
completely electrified. Thus G-E 
created what it calls the ““New Ameri- 
can” home. 

The nation has been covered by 
175 local and regional committees, 
headed by G-E refrigerator or mer- 
chandise distributors and including 
local officials of chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade and other or- 
ganizations. Each committee is ex- 

(Continued on page 736) 
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School Days: “Students’ 


one already bought, are waiting in 


office this afternoon; which will you 
wait on first?” Black-gowned “Doctors” 
of the firm’s engine sales department 
presided at the quizzes. (Another pic- 


ture is on the cover.) 


Washerteria: For 35 cents housewives 
can wash their clothes in the General 
Electric washers of this serve-yourself 
laundry at Fort Worth. Proprietor C. 
A. Tannahill reports business is boom- 
ing. Below the Washerteria, Jayson 
shirts, requiring no starch, are demon- 
strated by a laundress in the Boyd- 
Richardson store, St. Louis. 
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at the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company’s school are 
puzzling over one of the questions for 
engine salesmen: “A, wanting to buy 
an engine, and B, wanting service on 


your 


De Luxe: (Left) Feéeling that 
the first glimpse of their pack- 
age should proclaim quality, 
Real Silk Mills, Indianapolis, 
have dressed up their hosiery 
and lingerie packages in shiny 
black and silver. It’s unusual 
for products that are sold from 
house-to-house to be garbed 
in containers that would do 
credit to a Fifth Avenue lux- 
ury shop, but increased sales 
have attested to the wisdom of 
so handsome an appearance. 


In the Passing 


| Sales Promenade 


1,200 Horses: (Above) That’s the horsepower of the 

Union Pacific’s crack express, the “City of Portland.” 

She goes into regular service between Chicago and Port- 
land, Oregon. 


Up the Rungs: Lansing W. Thoms, at left, until re- 
cently Boston district manager for Graham Paige Motors, 
has been appointed director of districts. In that post he 
will supervise all Graham district managers, seek to 
double sales. William E. O’Brien, at right, who has 
represented the McGraw Electric Company, Waters-Gen- 
ter Division, in the Philadelphia territory, is appointed 
assistant sales manager. He will trek to Minneapolis to 
abet Sales Manager K. C. Gifford, in selling Toastmasters. 
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Are Out-Moded Territories 
Robbing You of 
More Profits ? 


If selling costs are too high, part of the crime may 
lie on the doorstep of the sales director who has been 
inefficient in his territory-layout methods. Selective 
selling and careful routing of men according to flow 
of trade is helping many a firm to control costs and 
to garner the cream of the profitable business in its 


There are a hundred 


this article for every company employing salesmen. 


distribution areas. 


OO many sales territories have 

grown up by the cowpath route. 

And poorly laid out sales areas 

are, in some cases, about 75% 
of the answer to the question, “Why 
is our selling expense so high?” 

A salesman streaks from Dan to 
Beersheba, burning up gasoline and 
time, feverishly hitting the high spots 
—and, more than likely, neglecting 
dozens of potentially good customers 
who could have been worked, at small 
additional cost, between stops. An- 
other starves on a big territory because 
his area simply hasn't enough sales 
potential for his specific line to sup- 
port him or to make it profitable for 
the company to seek business there. 

A third man has a marginal terri- 
tory that some day might be rich in 
business, but, because he hasn’t been 
given at least a handful of good, solid, 
developed accounts that will keep his 
family in shoes while he does the mis- 
sionary work, he grows disgruntled 
and departs for fields that look greener. 
A fourth, who gets 50% of the total 
potential business in his acreage against 
heavy competitive odds, sees a brother 
across the river (whose sales volume 
might be much larger) draw twice the 
monetary reward for getting 25% of 
the total potential out of a territory 
where the business is practically hand- 
ed to him on a silver platter. 

And, at the same time, the sales 
manager may be sitting back in the 
home office demanding in emphatic 
baritone why more of the advertising 
inquiries aren't turned into sales— 
giving small heed to the fact that his 
territories are so poorly organized that 
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when an inquiry is forwarded to the 
man in the field, he may be a thousand 
miles from the buyer who wants the 
goods, with small chance of seeing him 
within two weeks’ time. 

SALES MANAGEMENT has just com- 
pleted a check of territory layout 
methods used by 40 well-known firms 
in various fields of industry. It is 
granted that the carving up of the sales 
map is pretty much of a custom job 
for every individual distribution direc- 
tor. However, a consideration of the 
various factors being used as a basis of 
territory planning by those who have 
given careful thought to the subject, 
will aid in rationalizing the approach 
to territory check-up and revision. 


Abbott Laboratories salesmen increased 
their sales from 20 to 25%—and at a sav- 
ing in expenses—when their territories 
were re-routed on a selective basis. The 
map at the left shows one man’s territory 
and the way he covered it before the 
change (various trips are indicated by 
different types of lines); the map above 
the profitable and economical re-routing. 
For a detailed article on Abbott's routing 
system see “Greater Sales at Less Cost 
When We Tried Selective Routing,” SM, 
July 15, 1933. 


Part I of an Article in Two Parts 


BY A. RK. HAHN 


Managing Editor, 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


If your sales territories haven't been 
revamped within the last five years, the 
chances are that they need revision 
now. At least, they should be checked 
to see if they’re logical and economical 
in the light of the changes in distribu- 
tion which are taking place. For ex- 
ample, the jobbing picture is changing 
rapidly in such lines as hardware, dry 
goods, and drugs, where there is 4 
marked trend toward greater localiza- 
tion of business in a circumscribed 
area. The old “national” or “semi-na- 
tional” jobber is actually passing out of 
the selling picture. All such trends as 
this have a direct bearing on the manu- 
facturer’s method of operating his field 
force. 
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Speaking broadly, there are several 
things of importance that stand out 
significantly in the sifting of the in- 
formation gathered in our sales terri- 
tory fact-hunt: 

1. Very few companies stick to 
county and state lines in laying out 
selling areas, the use of trading area 
ynits now having succeeded political 
lines almost entirely. 

2. The selective treatment of ac- 
counts is now so generally used by ef- 
ficiently operated sales departments 
that its importance as a means toward 
lowering selling expense cannot be 
overemphasized. 

3. The greatest barrier in the path 
of an efficiently laid out territory sys- 
tem is the lack of knowledge, on the 
part of many companies, of three 
things: Accurate figures on selling 
costs; precise knowledge of the source 
and volume of sales in past years; and 
some intelligent approximation of total 
sales potential broken down by geo- 
graphical units. 

It is accurate to say, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, that territories 
which are not closely related to the flow 
of trade are inefficient. Routes which 
are not mapped so as to take into ac- 
count relative potentialities of various 
sources of business and relative costs of 
getting the business, are wasteful. 

Some combination of the follow- 
ing factors is used, in most of the 
companies surveyed, as the basis of de- 
termination of sales territories: 

Topographical conditions 

Previous sales volume in area 

Auto road maps 

Railroad lines 

Number of customers in area 

Market potential in area 

SALES MANAGEMENT’S Index of 
Spendable Money Income 

Volume of business needed to be 
profitable both to company and to sales- 
men 

Ease of office record keeping for 
mail-order commissions, sales analysis 
work, etc. 

Income tax returns, magazine cir- 


culations, and other purchasing power 
indices. 

Location of warehouse supplies of 
stocks 

Trading areas of wholesale distribu- 
tors 

Area a man can work out of his 
headquarters and still live at home 

Area a man can work out of his 
headquarters and still be at home over 
every week-end 

Reference studies on territory layout 
and trading areas, such as the Whole- 
sale Grocery areas of the Department 
of Commerce, “The Trading Area 
System of Sales Control,’”’ sponsored by 
the International Magazine Company, 
the studies of Major Market News- 
papers, and market reference books of 
individual newspapers. 

After all these factual bases are con- 
sidered, there is the purely human 
problem of making such adjustments as 
seem necessary to keep the really good 
men satisfied and to reward, in what- 
ever degree seems fair, the men who 
have been with the company for a long 
period of time. 

Boom times and depression times 
alike invariably bring much adjustment 
of selling territories—cutting down 
during years of prosperity, combining 
and enlarging when sales curves dip. 
He’s an astute sales manager who can 
cut areas without vehement protests 
from the men in the field. One who 
contributed to this study pointed this 
out in his discussion with the SALEs 
MANAGEMENT representative, and out- 
lined his theory of territories which 
avoids too frequent changes of terri- 
tory boundaries. 

When business is booming, this man 
puts a junior salesman into any terri- 
tory which seems to need more inten- 
sive cultivation, to work under the di- 
rection of the senior salesman already 
there. The older man works on draw- 
ing account and bonus; the junior on 
straight salary. If he so desires, the 
older man may share his bonus with 
his assistant. 

Such an arrangement heads off argu- 


ments with the older man, and leaves 
the man-power problem completely 
flexibie: If business declines, the 
junior can be withdrawn and basic ter- 
ritory lines are not disturbed. Like- 
wise, this plan provides a good train- 
ing school for new men and so gives 
the company a reserve to draw upon. 

This junior salesman idea has other 
possible applications which directly af- 
fect the territory layout situation. It 
may be unprofitable for the senior man 
to call on many of the medium-sized 
and small-sized accounts in the terri- 
tory, because his time is too valuable, 
and getting such business therefore in- 
volves an excessively high selling ex- 
pense. But a junior man, whose in- 
come is more modest, may be able to 
work these “chicken feed’’ accounts at 
a profit. This is one of the reasons 
why a company must have a thorough- 
ly accurate knowledge of selling ex- 
pense in order to do an intelligent job 
of laying out sales areas. 

We have mentioned the extent to 
which selective selling is being prac- 
ticed as a means toward reducing sell- 
ing expense. 

For example, the Pet Milk Sales 
Corporation of St. Louis concentrates 
personal selling effort on key markets 
and key dealers. R. C. Black, general 
sales manager, says: “Some of our 
markets are covered only every other 
trip and still others may be worked 
once in three coverages. Some few 
markets may be worked only twice a 
year. The same situation applies to 
dealers within a market. The A stores 
are worked every time a coverage ts 
made. The B stores, every other cov- 
erage. The C stores, every third cov- 
erage, etc.” 

The logic of such a plan for sales 
cultivation is readily apparent in an 
analysis of a company's source of busi- 
ness. A year or more ago, Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby, in seeking to direct the 
efforts of their men toward the more 
profitable sections of the market, told 
them, at their national convention, that 

(Continued on page 759) 


Companies Contributing to this Study of Salesmen’s Territories 


E. C. Atkins & Co. 
Health Products Corp. 
Albert Pick Co. 
William Carter Co. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Victor Adding Machine Co. 


Better Brushes Inc. 
Pet Milk Sales Corp. 
Snow King Baking Powder Co. 


Perfect Circle Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Lavoris Chemical Co. 
Dr. Pepper Co. 
Emerson Drug Co. 

Pennzoil Co. 

Jantzen Knitting Mills 

Chocolate Products Co. 


Prest-O-Lite Storage Battery Sales Corp. 
Gerber Products Division—Fremont Canning Co. 


The Davey Tree Expert Co. 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Co. 
Skinner Mfg. Co. 

Staley Sales Corp. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
Morton Salt Co. 
Waters-Genter Co. 
Insulite Co. 
Paraffine Cos. Inc. 
Wilson Bros. 
Vollrath Co. 
B. F. Babbitt Inc. 
DuPont Ammonia Corp. 


General Electric Company—Specialty Appliance Sales 
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Bruce R. Allen started 
with Western Union 24 
years ago as an office 
boy in the Cincinnati 
district office. He was 
put in charge of his 
present job in 1932. He 
travels 10 months of the 
year, covering the entire 
country, working with 
division sales managers 
and salesmen. Though 
a Kentuckian, he’s not 
a Kentucky Colonel— 
but he was a top ser- 
geant in the World War. 


An interview by Jack Klein with 


BRUCE R. ALLEN 


Executive Sales Manager, 


Western Union Telegraph Company 


Western Union sells telegraph service 
as though it were a product like a re- 
frigerator, stove or vacuum cleaner. 
Inaugurated only in 1932, its specialty 
selling organization has proved conclu- 
sively that its selling problems are basi- 
cally no different from those faced by 
any other industry. Here is the first 
story released about their sales set-up. 


Can a Service Business Employ 
Specialty Selling Methods? 


NE large manufacturing com- 
pany had, for years, been 
shooting wake-up telegrams 
semi-weekly to its 300 sales- 

men. At 8 A.M. salesmen were greet- 
ed with a bit of humor or inspiration 
or instructions. Every so often, there 
Were special items to be pushed for 
that day only, to test individual fitness 
and flexibility. As often happens, the 
business was divided between the two 
telegraph companies. But, after a 
while, Western Union got it all. 

“The Western Union man was on 
to his job,” explained the sales man- 
ager of this manufacturing company, 
in pointing out why some men suc- 
ceed, while others fail, in getting or- 
ders. “He phoned to thank us for the 
business, and showed interest in re- 
sults. He studied the time of day we 
usually sent out wires, and either came 
up himself for them or had a messen- 
ger waiting. It became natural to hand 
Western Union all the business. Then, 
to clinch it, he sold us on the idea of 
installing some typewriter telegraph 
equipment in our office. 

“When the man from the other 
telegraph company got around to us, 
he came only to find out why they 
weren't getting any more telegrams 
from our company. And he lamely ex- 
cused his not coming sooner by saying 
he didn’t think we needed any per- 
sonal service, that he felt it would be 
an imposition on us to offer advice.” 

This story was told to us years ago, 
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was recorded in a published book, and 
then forgotten. But, recently, when 
we had occasion to meet Bruce R. 
Allen, executive sales manager, and 
assistant to First Vice-President J. C. 
Willever, of Western Union, the in- 
cident was recalled in our mind, and 
we asked him this question: ‘Was 
that Western Union man an exception- 
al salesman, or was he doing a job 
laid down by your company?” 

Mr. Allen smiled broadly and said: 
“It's not an uncommon incident, even 
though, as will happen in any organiza- 
tion, some men will do a better job 
than others. As a matter of fact, 
Western Union sells one million dol- 
lars of new business a year by going 
hammer and tongs after it with a well 
knit sales organization, developed along 
the lines of any large, successful spe- 
cialty business.” 

Furthermore, Mr. Allen told us, 
Western Union’s biggest single cus- 
tomer was not the Government, was 
not the Press, but the competing tele- 
graph company, Postal! The reason: 
Western Union owns 85% of all tele- 
graph facilities, with approximately 
21,000 points, in the United States; 
Postal turns over business to Western 
Union which Western Union alone can 
deliver at many points. 

We wanted to know how Western 
Union got its business: and, more, how 
Western Union was helping business 
and industrial companies to build sales. 
Mr. Allen told us. 


Western Union's sales organization 
is divided into eight major divisions, 
with a sales manager in charge of each 
division. Under each sales manager, 
there are several district managers, 
each with their own complement of 
salesmen. Thus, in addition to branch 
stations, where telegrams are received, 
each reasonably large city has a com- 
plete sales coverage. All salesmen 
are communications specialists, and the 
greater part of them come up from the 
ranks of employes. It is only now and 
then that a man who has made an ex- 
ceptional success of selling other lines 
is taken on. And, in that event, he is 
trained in communications before be- 
ing released for field work. 

Territories, and the substantial users 
of telegraph services in the territory, 
are assigned to salesmen. Their sell- 
ing job has two objectives: To show 
companies who use competitive serv- 
ices, including long distance telephones, 
how to save money through exclusive 
Western Union features, and to de- 
velop big-volume business from com- 
panies who use only an _ occasional, 
routine telegram. 

“Salesmen plan their calls and inter- 
views, and approach their problems, 
in the same way as an engineer or ad- 
vertising man does in getting ready to 
present a proposal,” said Mr. Allen. 
“They analyze files, study communica- 
tions bills, and analyze a company’s 
needs. They have been able to recom- 
mend savings ranging from 10% to 
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40°, through the use of Western 
Union, without sacrifice of speed or 
efficiency. They plan the application 
of our service to an individual business 
in speeding up sales and collections, 
and, by their enthusiasm and case his- 
tories, prod many a concern into 
greater activity for its own increased 
rofit.”” 

The Western Union yellow blanks 
are everywhere, near to every hand. 
The company never knows whether 
they will be used for bridge scores, 
scratch pads, or for their proper use 
as telegrams. Despite the apparent 
waste, there is vast distribution of 
these blanks in every conceivable spot, 
constantly offering suggestions to 
“telegraph, not write.” Without this 
overwhelming placement of the yellow 
blanks, many a business man might be 
tempted to phone, or even write a let- 
ter, instead of wiring. 

The division salesmen meet with Mr. 
Allen once a year; the division sales 
managers confer with him frequently. 
There are monthly division sales meet- 
ings, and weekly district meetings. 
Personal letters, bulletins, house organs 
and telegrams flow constantly from the 
home office to the men in the field. 
National contests are conducted twice 
a year, and local contests on special 
occasions. Long ago, cash or merchan- 
dise as awards were discarded. The 
company discovered that its sales staff 
functioned more effectively for the 
sake of honorable mention. 


Where Selling Is a Career 


“The staff considers its job a career, 
and regards the company’s service, and 
not their own interests, first and fore- 
most,’ explained Mr. Allen. “Though 
they are trained and managed, as in 
any specialty selling organization, they 
do not react to the ‘commercialization’ 
of contests of such business organiza- 
tions. In other words, they consider 
themselves as Western Union, all 
working together for the service, and 
they are right, for we at administra- 
tion headquarters feel the same way.” 

Product research in industry, includ- 
ing the development of new products, 
or finding new uses for old products, 
is followed by Western Union, too, in 
creating new business. Everybody 
knows the common everyday, or even 
special holiday or anniversary, use for 
telegrams. Perhaps, too, everybody is 
familiar with the special messenger 
service which has distributed hun- 
dreds of millions of samples, book- 
lets and circulars. But there are now 
developed many new uses for tele- 
graph services, as well as an individual 
intensification of old services. 

Along the lines of the telephone 

(Continued on page 762) 
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The Seratcech=-Pad 


As a colyumist, we fear we shall never catch up with Winchell. How, frinstance, 
could we hope to match his walter ego? 

* * & 

Which reminds us. Walter J. Weir, of the Scarsdale Weirs, thinks Braddock, the 
boy who has one eye on Maxey’s crown, might make good radio talent for some sponsor. 
To be billed, Mr. Weir says, as ““Baer’s Aspirant!’ 

i 

It's a wonder the astute Mr. Farley hasn’t provided a mortise in some of his big 
postage stamps, in which an advertiser could say “Chew Wrigley’s’’ or ‘Wear Sporto- 
casins.” Why give the circulation to Whistler's Mother when you can sei] it to Father 
John? 

* * & 

Painted in big red letters on the window of a local 
butchershop is this paronomastic admonition: “Teach your 
dollars more cents.” Just over the front door is another sign, 
reading: “Meats U-N-Joy.” It’s little things like these which 
make us blush when people say: “So, you're an advertising 
man!” 

Never kick a sales curve when it’s down! 

* * # 

We're all in favor of the various states advertising their 
vacation charms. It ups the total of advertising revenue and, 
besides, makes swell reading. But where, we wonder, does a 
native Californian or State-of-Mainer go on Ais vacation. 

A card on a tiny geographical globe in a department store 
: : tickled our risibility. It read: “It’s a small world.” 

* * * 
T. Harry Thompson ; a val el a ‘ : 

2 y P If Mary Pickford is “America’s Sweetheart,” Mae West is 
“America’s Bosom Friend.” 

* * * 

When a hen has an egg in her system, she just has to get it off her chest—or wher- 
ever. A cow with an udder full of milk can’t wait to “see what Washington is going to 
do.” Blossoms on trees and vines mean fruit and vegetables to be taken to market. Some 
astute farm paper ought to capitalize the fact that “Nature’s factories are on full time.” 

* 6 @ 

You can’t catch fish in a swimming pool. Advertise your goods in a market that is 
buying goods. 

* * * 

Don’t get these share-the-wealth boys wrong. What they're talking about is sharing 
your wealth, not theirs. Among our friends and acquaintances, most of whom we had 
felt were educated and reasonably intelligent, we hear a good deal of communistic 
talk. They pooh-pooh big salaries (for the other fellow) and consider inheritances 
unlawful. But we notice that most of them live in fine apartment houses and send 
their kids to private schools. Which gives point to an old definition: A communist 
is a capitalist who couldn’t make the grade. 

2 = 

It was Martin-Senour (Chicago, paints and varnishes) who had the courage to use 
a line of ours on a broadside addressed to the trade and urging them to stock up: “Don’t 
be caught with your paints down.” 

* * * 

In Time's issue of June 10, the Dixie Cup people caution us to “Think before you 

drink.” What a battle cry that would make for a reincarnated Carrie Nation! 
<2 8 


, 


Halitosis—"“Don’t breathe it to a soul!’ 
* ¢ @ 

Hearst's Hawley Turner makes an excellent case for The Comic Weekly. Coupon 
returns are as incredible as they are spectacular. But if the dialogue in these balloonatic 
strips (as we have dubbed them) is an accurate measure of public taste and appreciation, 
then most of us were suckers to have gone to college; or to have paid $9 for March’s 
Thesaurus Dictionary. 

* * # 

And, on top of that, if comic strip artists can sell more goods than we birds can with 
good, old-fashioned, orthodox copy, we had better take a course in cartooning. Personally, 
we prefer the comic strips at Minsky’s. 

* * 

From the official program of The Greatest Show on Earth: “Answer some advertise- 

ments and get a free elephant.” That's one way to get people to read your copy. 
* * % 


Further along in the same program is a quarter-page ad on Sarasota, where the G. S. 
on E. has its winter quarters. “Spend a Summer this Winter in Sarasota, Florida,’’ it 
says. A neat epigram, we calls it. Chalfonte-Haddon Hall (Atlantic City) said pretty 
much the same thing recently in the newspapers: “Why SIMMER in the city when you 
can SUMMER by the sea?” 

* * % 

Next winter, by the way, some anthracite producer may advertise: “There’s no fuel 

like an old fuel.” 
* & & 

Gulden’s Mustard could do a nice food series with 
the theme line: “Another Gulden Opportunity!” Ux 
* * ® U/, / 
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manage a few sales. 


(Noun). Anybody who can 


By Expenditures in 35 Leading Magazines 


J. Walter Thompson 


l 

y & 

3. Young & Rubicam .... 
4. N. W. Ayer & Son.. 

5. Lord & Thomas .. 


6. McCann-Erickson 


8. Blackman Company 
9. Erwin, Wasey 
10. Campbell-Ewald .. 
11. Wm. Esty & Co.... 
12. F. Wallis Armstrong Co...... 
13. Blackett-Sample-Hummert ... 
14. Maxon, Inc. ..... ; 

15. Lambert & Feasley .. 
16. Pedlar & Ryan .... 
17. Newell-Emmett .... 
18. J. Stirling Getchell ™ 
19. Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham 
20. Benton & Bowles 
21. Kenyon & Eckhardt 
22. Geyer-Cornell ........ 
23. Ralph H. Jones Co.. 
24. D’Arcy Adv. Co...... 
25. J. M. Mathes, Inc. . 


Total 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. Ah 
7. Ruthrauff & Ryan...................00.. 


The 25 Leading Advertising Agencies in 1934 
By Pages Placed in A. B. P. Papers 


oF Kee eons $9,500,658 1. Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn.......... 1,550 
aa he ee — Me Se LO SAE er earn aes 
; ; 4.010.849 eA US 8 ee rere ere 931 
sehen 3,928,639 4. Campbell-Ewald ..........02.2.000-000000+ B18 

ne 3,634,751  - . Reena 
3,062,798 RI ER a aad i 6ll 

LON 2,861,169 (Ae 0 ee 607 
vee os 2,667,648 Dy FE Sian dinccsadeniederecees 594 
ees ee 2,613,113 ee I, SN 6.50. c-00-ninin's xen ieee 547 
Bd gtagunl 2,448,675 TR SE ee ee ey eee 532 
ete aees 2,316,443 SE TNO oo ciriccrrntnnavde award asin’ 504 
sa eoas y Bes) Fe en eee ee 389 
Sera aaa 2,015,787 13. The Griswold-Eshleman Co.................. 379 
dae inwe ete 1,975,046 14. United States Adv. Corp... 360 
vonenres 1,617,333 Sy SE cana ckduk an oksnint ees conde 339 
teeta 1,569,058 16. Smith, Hoffman & Smith................... 331 
al hee ees Ry a I nn 5 oietnd ctaice sien eeu 313 
nd x ahcdaiertay 1168423 18. Henri, Hurst & McDonald. ..............00: 312 
peek. 1.131.535 19 Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove... ..csccscees 293 

nell Shain 1.011.926 20. J. Stirling Getchell ................-..+-5. 286 
SST ga 1,003,725 ee ee a 

Sen 988,567 ro a I NE ne coisa vewenmecneememioes 283 
ae te 935,805 Di 6p iarindcscenateeianesee 278 
inaeseaaicuiceiioai Ee OR 276 

aE eee $64,854,123 25. Blaker Advertising Agency.................. 271 


BBDO, McCann-Erickson, B-S-H, 
Thompson Top Media Rankings 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


HE question of which advertis- 

ing agencies led last year in 

point of volume placed with 

each of five principal media— 
newspapers, magazines, radio, outdoor, 
and business papers—and how their 
rank compared with that of 1933, has 
produced a varied response. 

Among 35 general magazines, J. 
Walter Thompson Company continued 
to hold a definite lead. Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn replaced Lord 
& Thomas in second position; Young 
& Rubicam continued third, and N. 
W. Ayer & Son replaced the Black- 
man Company as fourth, Next in or- 
der were Lord & Thomas, McCann- 
Erickson, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Blackman, 
Erwin, Wasey, Campbell-Ewald. 

Figures compiled by Associated 
Business Papers from its 135 member 
publications showed BBDO continu- 
ing in first place last year, with G. M. 
Basford Company and Ayer still sec- 
ond and third; Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany rising from sixth to fourth; Rick- 
ard & Co, from ninth to fifth, and the 
Buchen Company from seventh to sixth. 
Next were Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Marschalk & Pratt, J. Walter Thomp- 
son, Lord & Thomas. 

In network radio, Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert, Inc., won first position 
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against very strong competition of J. 
Walter Thompson. Lord & Thomas 
was third. Next in order were Benton 
& Bowles, Erwin, Wasey & Co., N. W. 
Ayer, Young & Rubicam, BBDO, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Stack-Goble, New- 


ell-Emmett, McCann-Erickson, Camp- 
bell-Ewald, Lennen & Mitchell, Wil- 
liam Esty. 

With the exception of Thompson, 
second, and of Erwin, Wasey, fifth, and 
Ayer, sixth, all of last year’s 15 leading 
radio network agencies held different 
rank than in 1933. In that year Lord 
& Thomas was first; Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert, third; BBDO, fourth. The 
others in order were McCann-Erickson, 
Campbell-Ewald, Benton & Bowles, 
Young & Rubicam, Lennen & Mitchell. 
Stack-Goble rose from 1933 to 1934 

(Continued on page 751) 


Gross Network Revenue Received Through 15 


Leading Advertising Agencies—CBS & NBC, 1934 


Rank in In- 
dividual Net- 
work Volume 


1934 1933 ET 

Volume and Rank Volume and Rank CBS NBC 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert ...... $4,104,412— (1) $2,885,438— (3) 1 4 
J. Walter Thompson........... 4,101,685— (2) 3,627,452— (2) 8 1 
ee 2 0 ee 2,930,851— (3) 3,726,395— (1) — 2 
Benton & Bowles.............. 2,392,374— (4) 857,512— (9) — 3 
er 2,145,732— (5) 1,284,042— (5) 2 8 
ROTA TTT 2,042,173— (6) 1,068,544— (6) 6 7 
Young & Rubicam ........... 1,796,832— (7) 848,394—(10) 3 12 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 1,439,478— (8) 1,805,437— (4) 5 eae 
Ruthrauff & Ryan.............. 1,409,984— (9) 400,353—(21) 11 6 
tie mR SIRS eat 1,367,254—(10) 702,715—(13) 10 9 
Newell-Emmett .............. 1,140,460—(11) 653,783—(14) { — 
McCann-Erickson ............. 1,052,392—(12)  1,038,657— (7) — 5 
Campbell-Ewald .............. 970,952—(13) 859,222— (8) 15 11 
Lennen & Mitchell ............ 963,800-—(14) 847,354—(11) 11 15 
William Esty & Co............ 885,705—(15) 84,761—(51) 7 — 


$28,744,084 


$20,690,059 


Note: Additional agencies not included in leading 15 agencies of combined networks, 


but included in 15 leaders of either CBS or NBC: 


oche-Williams & Cunnyngham ; 


Cecil, Warwick & Cecil; Frances Hooper; Blackman Company; Hutchins Advertising 


Company; E. W. Hellwig. 
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$20° Grub Stake Enabled} 


panes st! 


WHY THERE IS 


PAY DIRT 


FOR ADVERTISERS IN 
THE SPOKANE MARKET 


Value of mineral output gains 
95.7°> since 1932 


$13,673,000 in farm crop benefits distributed 
in Spokane area to March 31, 1935 


62.4°% gain in value of Inland Empire farm 
products, 1934 over 1932 


$63,000,000 power development 
at Grand Coulee 


Value of lumber output up 29.8% 
1934 over 1933 


Retail sales 1934 over 1933 gain 28.1% 
April 1935 over April 1934, 
gain 38.9%, 


Automobile sales 1934 over 1933 gain 95.4% 
April 1935 over April 1934, gain 104.0% 


Building permits 1934 over 1933, gain 21.1°, 
April 1935 over April 1934, gain 214.3", 


as Produced|: 


= 


— 
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ONDITIONS were dull in the 
building trades in Murray, 
Idaho, in August 1885 and 

N.S. Kellogg, carpenter—with no 
federal housing program to help— 
appealed to O. O. Peck, a neighbor 
and Dr. J. T. Cooper, local physi- 
cian, to grubstake him on a mining 
prospecting trip. They did—to the 
extent of $20. 


Corralling a stray burro, Kellogg 
set out hopefully for the South Fork 
of the Coeur d’Alene river; and 
when supplies ran low, returned to 
Murray with samples of ore chipped 
from an iron-capped quartz ledge. 
Disappointed by the fact that the 
specimens were not free milling, his 
financial backers soundly berated 
Kellogg. However, an assayer rec- 

of red ognized the samples as galena of 
the type that had made fortunes in Colorado and develop- 
ments were begun in what is now the Bunker Hill & Sulli- 
van Mine of Kellogg. In the 50 years which have passed 
since then, the ore body discovered as a result of the $20 
grubstake has produced ore with a total gross assay value 
of $178,204,517.19. Net smelter returns have totaled 
$108,467,841.31, operating profit $55,905,106.89, and 
dividends $418,621,322.78. The mine’s record of profits 
and dividend payments has continued through the de- 
pression, and it’s still going strong. 


When Kellogg made his momentous discovery the Review 


TWO OF A FLEET OF MOTOR DELIVERY CARS USED IN 
DISTRIBUTING THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW AND 
THE SPOKANE DAILY CHRONICLE 


LEAVES SPOKANE DAILY AT LEAVES SPOKANE AT 1:45 P. M. 
2:30 A. M. FOR MINING TOWNS DAILY FOR THE MINING TOWNS 
LOADED WITH 5,661 LOADED WITH 1206 

SPOKESMAN-REVIEWS CHRONICLES 
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4 : 3,378,955.01 
$178,204,517.19 
—to become The Spokesman Fad *May 1886 lo Dee. 31, 1912 
Review within the decade— 


was already two years old, the F 
Spokane Chronicle four. 


Kellogg and other thriving mining towns are 
part of a tremendously productive Inland Em- 
pire which—like Spokane—looks to The 
Spokesman-Review and Spokane Daily Chron- 
icle for regional and world news—looks to 
these newspapers because not within 110 miles 
by highway outside Spokane is there another. 
daily paper with even 2,300 paid subscribers. 


You see at once what that means: Grub- 
staked with an advertising appropriation and 
using just these two pioneer dailies, you can 
stake your claim both in Spokane and the 
tributary area. Mighty few markets like it— 
and still fewer where pay dirt for advertisers is 
so plentiful right now. THRIVING MINING CENTER IN SPOKANE SUBURBAN AREA 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW- Spokane Duily Chronicle 


OVER 90,000 COMBINED CIRCULATION -- 85% UNDUPLICATED (POLK) FOR A MARKET OF 
101,247 URBAN FAMILIES 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
JOHN B. WOODWARD, INC., NEW YORK — CHICAGO — DETROIT — KANSAS CITY — SAN FRANCISCO 
COLOR REPRESENTATIVES — SUNDAY SPOKESMAN-REVIEW MAGAZINE AND COMIC SECTIONS — ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPER COLOR, INC, 
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Business in cameras and photo- 

graphic supplies is picking up. 

Eastman is in the midst of the 
strongest advertising campaign in 
years. Its main competitor, Agfa- 
Ansco, is offering more active com- 
etition. But the keenest interest in 
the field is drawn by two factors: The 
tiny, cheap cameras selling for less 
than a dollar whose total sales vol- 
umes are now in the millions; the new 
high-priced “miniature” cameras for 
both experts and amateurs. 

The tiny camera business, which 
was troubled by patent infringements 
last year, has cleared up most of its 
difficulties. Universal Camera Corpo- 
ration, makers of ‘Univex,’’ selling 
at 39 cents, having won its patent suit 
against Norton Laboratories of Lock- 
port, New York, a month ago ab- 
sorbed the camera making facilities of 
that company and straightened out 
some of its marketing handicaps. 

The company claims now to have 
exceeded a million production and 
hopes to raise the total to five million 
before the end of this year. Its dis- 
tribution of the tiny moulded-case 
camera is now complete throughout 
the United States, using chain stores 
and nearly every other type of outlet. 
F. G. Klock, sales manager, tells 5M 
that “Univex”’ is selling in every coun- 
try on the globe except Germany and 
Russia. Universal also controls sales 


of film of the special size required 
by “Univex.” 


ik a good year for pictures. 


Poor Developing an Obstacle 


The biggest obstacle in the way of 
“Univex”’ is still the problem of de- 
veloping and printing, say its makers. 
Commercial finishers too often rush 
the tiny films through by “‘strip” print- 
ing instead of singly, thus giving 
every picture the same treatment re- 
gardless of its varying balance of light 
and shade. Fast work at printing, 
prices that have been cut, in some 
cities, as low as one cent a picture, 
has done a good deal to discourage 
amateur users—and to drive them to 
attempt home developing, which has 
given a push to the sale of developing 
and printing sets. This situation may 
remedy itself as the sale of ‘“Univex,” 
plus much smaller sales of ‘‘Rocanco,” 
“Nomar” and a few Japanese cameras, 
increases the millions of strips of film 
which users are taking “down to the 
drug store’’ for development and 
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Tiny Cameras—39 Cents to $25 0— 
Get Bigger Slice 


of Business 


printing. Enlargement business also is 
increasing. 

Universal is backing its little cam- 
era with a small schedule of half-pages 
and full pages in Collier's, Liberty, Na- 
tional Geographic, Boy's Life, The 
Girl Scout Magazine, and Natural His- 
tory, plus a full page running June 16 
in Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers. 
The schedule may be extended later 
in the Summer. In some sections dis- 
tributors are also using newspapers to 
back up local dealers. Brooke, Smith 
& French is Universal’s agency. 

Eastman is also definitely in the 
field of tiny cameras with its “Baby 
Brownie,” selling all the way from 59 
cents to a dollar. “Because of its price 
and picture taking merit,” says H. H. 
Imray, Eastman advertising manager, 
“it is really a self-seller,” so the com- 
pany is not buying any space to sup- 
port it. However, several hundred 
thousand have been sold already. 


For the Real Fans, Leicas 


“Miniatures” selling from $50 to 
$250 touch a different market. Prin- 
cipals in this field are E. Leitz, Inc., 
with the “Leica,” Carl Zeiss, Inc., with 
“Contax” and Plaubel and Voigh- 
lander each with its own type. Models 
in these lines begin at about $100. 
Eastman has recently projected a minia- 
ture onto the market ranging upward 
from $50. It, however, has not the 
same range-finding equipment. 

These expensive vest-pocket cam- 
eras, using rolls of 35 mm. motion pic- 
ture film, are equipped with such fool- 
proof range-finders and large, short- 
focus lenses of such optical correction 
that excellent results are obtained by 
amateurs under almost any conditions 
of light indoors or out, without flash- 
ing. The actual size of exposed film 
is little more than an inch square, but 
definition is so keen that enlargements 
are made up to 14 by 20 inches with- 
out loss of detail. Thus the amateur 
field of photography opens anew. Sales 
to such people as bankers, doctors 
and sportsmen are growing rapidly. 
. Volume, of course, has attained no 
dizzy heights. There are, however, 
about 25,000 ‘‘Leicas’” in the country 
now, with the sales curve rising notice- 
ably each month. Others sell in smaller 
numbers. “Leica” promotion is mainly 
by traveling displays of photographs 
and by books sold to amateurs. How- 
ever, Calkins & Holden has placed 
a small schedule in magazines. 


Portis Brothers Test 


Hat Campaign in 
Chicago Newspapers 


A new type of Summer hat is bein 
introduced by the Portis Brothers Hat 
Company in a test campaign in the 
Chicago retail market. A strong local 
newspaper campaign was launched 
with the beginning of the hat chang- 
ing season and, in spite of the handi- 
cap of a cold, wet May and early June, 
results are said to be excellent. 

The hat is a novel product with 
style, economy and price appeal. It 
weighs three ounces, about the same 
as a Panama, and is woven of an im- 
ported fibre that makes up like a 
Bangkok straw. The hat, known as 
“the Portis Breeze,’ is flexible as felt 
and is washable. The flexibility en- 
ables it to be creased in several dif- 
ferent shapes. “Tyrolean” and other 
styles are featured in the advertising. 
Colors are: Panama white, pearl grey, 
natural straw and sand tan. The price 
appeal is $1.95 straight. The slogan, 
“Wear a clean hat all Summer,” em- 
phasizes the economy appeal. 

Initial campaign in Chicago was 
started by three-column advertisements 
in the Tribune. The advertising, 
planned by Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen 
and Finn, was scheduled exclusively 
for local newspapers, using important 
space throughout the Summer hat sea- 
son. Local distribution was assured 
in advance through downtown depart- 
ment stores, chain furnishing stores 
and dealers in neighborhood centers. 


National Distribution Now 


The new type hats also are dis- 
tributed nationally this season through 
the regular customers of the Portis 
Hat Company, but no attempt will be 
made this Summer to feature them in 
advertising outside the Chicago area. 
If the Chicago campaign brings the 
welcome expected for this novelty in 
the hat field, the campaign will be 
followed up next Summer by national 
advertising and drives in other key 
cities. 

The Portis Brothers Hat Company 
is the largest manufacturer of men’s 
hats in the Middle West. The com- 
pany consists of five brothers, Arnold 
E., Henry, Theodore, Lyon and I. M. 
Portis. They started business together 
in 1914. The product was a smart 
novelty line of felt hats for men and 
boys. This is their first invasion of 
the men’s hat market with a Summer 
novelty to bridge over the hot season. 

Plans are already made for a na- 
tional magazine campaign this Fall 
on the felt hats, beginning with the 
September 1 issue of the S.E.P. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Oklahoman and Times Advertising 


(GUARANTEES 
Jobber-Dealer ENTHU SIASM 


for Your Product in the Oklahoma City Market 


‘Tue easiest and best way to enlist 
cooperation and create enthusiasm for 
your product among jobbers and re- 
tailers in the Oklahoma City Market is 
to promote your product's sales with 
Oklahoman and Times advertising. 


Jobbers and dealers in this market 
are so familiar with the positive man- 
ner in which Oklahoman and Times 
advertising influences their customers’ 
buying that they are eager to favor any 
product backed by an adequate sched- 
ule in these newspapers. -For a new 
product, Oklahoman and Times adver- 
tising is the wedge that opens this mar- 
ket, guaranteeing both distribution and 
sales. 


No other mediums or combination 
of mediums at comparable cost can 
put your product's story into so many 
homes in this productive market... 
more than 90% coverage in Oklahoma 
City; better than 60% of the trade 
area's urban homes. 


No other mediums can so quickly 
and effectively translate advertising 
into action nor command such 
unanimous cooperation and enthusi- 
asm from the men on whom a manu- 
facturer must depend for distribution 
and sales. 


@ A FOOD JOBBER SAYS: 


“We always welcome the news of 
_ @ food advertising campaign in this 
market... desire to cooperate with 
amy food manufacturer who hos a 
quality product backed by a ‘size- 
gble campaign in the Oklahoman 

ond Times, 
Colline-Dietz-Morris: Co. 


__ @ A FOOD RETAILER SAYS: 

a , there is always a preferred 
_pentin on our shelves for a product 
backed by Oklahoman. and Times 
advertising _. . give top position to 
the power and influence of Okla- 
homan and Tunes advertising as 6 
sales forre. 


Price & Bon 


ee DEUG JOBBER SAYS: 
“Alexander Drug salesmen have 
- for years watched carefully the ad- 
ae vertising of national proprietary 
medicine manulacturers ond there is 
no guesswork on their products be- 
Be Ecttems® awhen consist- 
sed in the Oklahoman 


Alexander Drug Co. 


@ A DRUG RETAILER SAYS: 
“Your newspapers wield an influ- 
ence among consumers that is re- 


“flected in Gur sales of any product 
- advertised in them .- . 


we are al- 
ways glad to welcome such products 
to our stock, and to tie in with the 
campaign of the manufacturer in 


our own advertising.” 
Veazey Drug Co. 


@ A TOBACCO JOBBER SAYS: 
“We are one of the largest cigar- 


,ette and tobacco jobbers in Okla- 


home and know that when the Okla- 
homen and Times carry calvertising 
on any product which we handle we 
are going to in crease. sales. This is 
especially true of any new product 
introduced 1 in: this market.” 

Chartes ™ Siedd Whe. Merc. Co. 


® A BEER DISTRIBUTOR SAYS: 

“Our salesmen will be more pro- 
ductive because Oklahoman and 
Times advertising influencés declers 
as well as consumers . the beers 
that get anywhere in a distribution 
and sales way in this market in }935 
will need the persuasion of ample 
advertising in the Oklahoman: and 


Times.” 
D.-G, Carpenter Co. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


THE FARMER-STOCKMAN * RADIO STATION WKY 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE— E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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FHA Drive Pushes Machinery 
and Equipment Modernization 


HROUGH the medium of a 

luncheon staged by the business 

paper, Mill & Factory, consider- 

able important data were re- 
leased regarding the new legislation 
whereby the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration is now authorized to insure 
direct loans to industry made for the 
purpose of modernizing machinery, 
equipment and tools. 

Hitherto the FHA has concerned 
itself entirely with activities in the 
building field proper in connection 
with new construction, repairs and re- 
newals and mortgages. It has dealt 
with equipment to some extent, inso- 
far as equipment was deemed to be a 
part of a building, but, in such cases, 
the amount of the loan was limited 
to $2,000 or less. Under the new pro- 
visions, the limit for modernization 
of machinery, equipment, etc., has 
been raised to $50,000, and such loans 
can be arranged without reference to 
whether the equipment, etc., is a fix- 
ture to a building. This opens up a 
whole new field for direct loans and 
for the modernization of industry 
under very favorable terms. The loans 
themselves are effected through local 
banks, but are insured by FHA. 


2,211 Salesmen Spread News 


The luncheon referred to, held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, in New York, 
was attended by 156 representatives of 
31 trade associations and by 91 manu- 
facturers who are deeply interested in 


this subject. It proved so successful 
that similar meetings are now planned 
for a number of other important 
industrial centers. At the conclusion 
of the meeting, it was announced that 
2,211 salesmen had been pledged to 
spread the news and work for the ad- 
vancement of the new industrial 
modernization program of FHA. Ex- 
tracts from important statements made 
at the meeting follow: 


Frederick M. Feiker, executive sec- 
retary, the American’ Engineering 
Council, said: 


There have been all kinds of alphabetical 
agencies set up in the Federal Government at 
Washington. Some of them represent the appli- 
cation of purely socialistic theories. Others, like 
the RFC and the HOLC and particularly the FHA, 
represent the application of merely sound and 
substantial promotional efforts to aid private in- 
dustry and therefore deserve the enthusiastic co- 
operation of every representative organization. In 
this drive particularly, the FHA is at last caking 
a step which will accomplish more than any 
wher one efforc of the Administration to correct 
the underlying economic factors which still tend 
to undermine recovery, because of the failure of 

durable goods industries to receive cheir 

share of the,stimulus being offered to in- 
dustry generally e the government.”’ 


Frank Connolly, special representa- 
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tive of FHA, who came on from 
Washington for the meeting, said: 


‘‘Nearly five million men, or one-half of the 
total unemployment today, are found in the 
durable goods industries. It is perfectly obvious 
that improvement in these industries would put 
back to work not only most of these five million 
people but also a very large portion of the remain- 
ing six million unemployed who are normally en- 
gaged in the service industries. The annual rate 
of ~ in the durable goods industries de- 
clined from approximately 18 billions of dollars 
to about 6 billions a year. A falling-off of about 
70%. 

“The market for industrial machinery is a vast 
potential. A recent nation-wide survey conducted 
by the Machinery and Allied Products Institute 
brought out the following points. There is in the 
United States today: 


1. A pent-up demand for machinery, accumu- 
lated during the depression years since 1929, 
amounting to an indicated total of $18,574,- 
000,000. 


Prospective payroll to labor employed in the 
manutacture ot these machinery requirements 
amounting to approximately $12,073,600,000. 


A prospective total of 20,123,000,000 man 
hours of labor in producing the machinery 
required to meet the accumulated requirements. 
Potential employment for two years of a 
force equal to 4,000,000 workmen (the in- 
dustry in 1929 employed 1,100,000 workers), 
in the production of machinery needed to meet 
the accumulated demand. 

“The American Machinist's 1935 inventory of 
metal-working equipment showed that 65% ot the 
metal working machinery of the country its more 
than 10 years old. 


What FHA Is Willing to Do 


“Ie is estimated that annually American busi- 
ness sutfers nearly three hundred million dollars 
in actual property loss from fire, yet, among the 
business properties of the nation, there is a 
greater menace operating. This menace is some 
times called ‘depreciation.’ ‘Obsolescence’ is a more 
appropriate term. Many operators hesitate to in 
vest money in new machines but hundreds of 
shops in the United States today have paid 
many times over for equipment which they never 
bought, because they insisted on keeping in pro- 
duction mechanical relics that shouid wave beet. 
scrapped. 


“Last August, when the Modernization Pro- 
gram of the Federal Housing Administration got 
under way, we laced our emphasis on the 
modernization of homes and business buildings. 
At that time, however, each borrower was limited 
to a government insured loan of $2,000. It 
soon became apparent that this maximum for 
modernization needs was not sufficient for the 
average plant. 

““Mr. Moffett, therefore, went to Congress and 
urged that the limit of $2,000 be raised to $50,- 
000 for the benefit of industrial and commercial 
properties. This amendment was signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on May 28. Under it: 

1. Title I is extended until April 1, 1936. 


2. The amount which may be borrowed under 


this Title is increased to $50,000 for industrial 
and commercial buildings. 


Equipment and machinery is _ specifically 
covered under Title I for loans above and 
below $2,000. 


A sixty day interim is permitted from che date 
of the purchase until the first monthly pay- 
ment is required, to give adequate time for 
installation and for the new machinery to 
get into production. 


“As a first practical step, may I urge that you 
instruct your representatives to contact the banks 
in their communities and urge them to make these 
loans? Mr. Moffete has already assured industry 
that the Federal Housing Administration will be 
as liberal as possible in the application of the 
laws governing modernization loans. 


“IT understand that Mill & Factory has been 
responsible for the actual installation and use of 
over eight million dollars worth of new industrial 
equipment. The savings effected by these installa- 
tions have been approximately $55,000 per plant 
per year. In every installation, the equipment 
required not less than three months nor more 
than four years to pay for itself. 


“To start in motion the buying needed for 
modernization requires both confidence and cour- 
age. Any aubedl in the durable goods industry 
must arise from business men themselves taking 
the initiative and going ahead with their plans 
for expenditures in the durable goods field.”’ 


Home Building Starts A fresh; 
G-Eand FHA Rush “Models” 


(Continued from page 724) 


pected to induce contractors to erect 
model homes to be open to the public 
for 60 days during September and 
October. The contractors get complete 
G-E home equipment at 30% off list, 
automatically get an FHA loan on any 
G-E working plan, and permit the 
dwellings to be used as show-places 
for the 60-day period, with all the 
publicity and promotion the local com- 
mittees can give them. Thus are sales 
to be stimulated. 

On June 7 it was reported that com- 
mittees had taken out more than 100 
G-E sets of plans, were therefore com- 
mitted to erect at least that number 
of houses, and that work had begun 
on 12. Great activity in the whole 
program is expected during the next 
month. G-E will back local campaigns 
with modest newspaper schedules. 

Hopefully, the great building ma- 
terials companies of the nation watch 
these various developments and give 
them a _ helping hand wherever 
possible. Johns-Manville continues 
its home building and home improve- 
ment story in an advertising campaign 
running in American Home, Better 
Homes and Gardens and National 
Geographic, getting, says H. M. 
Shackleford, sales promotion manager, 
“the best response the home publica- 
tions ever brought us.” It also gets a 
“gratifying response’’ from its 13- 
weeks Floyd Gibbons broadcast, to end 
July 1, which is drawing about 5,000 
requests every week for the J-M book- 
let “101 Practical Suggestions for 
Home Improvements,” at least 50% 
of which go to good prospects. The 
J-M talking picture, that shows how 
to sell the home improvement idea, 
has been seen by 25,000 people in the 
building industry, including 15,000 
contractors. 

American Radiator is in the midst 
of its four-weeks campaign in 24 news- 
papers, plus insertions in This Week 
and The American W eekly, to push its 
“Summer finance plan” under which 
it makes loans without interest until 
Fall, taking the home-improver’s note 
and paying the contractor at once for 
plumbing and heating work as it pro- 
gresses. 

Local selling activity by paint com- 
panies is aggressive in many sections 
of the country. Wall paper promo- 
tion is increasing through the Wall- 
paper Institutional Committee, now 
getting a selling activity under way. 

Thus American home building takes 
a fresh start. 
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HOTEL VAN CLEVE 


THE NATIONAL 
HOTEL MANAGE- 
MENT COMPANY 


I N * es is an outstanding example 
of two things: First, a highly successful 
operating company whose new ideas 
on hotel management have influenced 
the entire trend of American hotel-keep- 
ing. Second, a highly successful “de- 
pression” enterprise. This company was 
formed in 1930. Yet in its few years of 
existence, under the dynamic leader- 
ship of Ralph Hitz, it has risen to a posi- 
tion of acknowledged pre-eminence in 
the hotel world. 


NUMBER 16 OF A SERIES: 


This is one of a series of analyses made by the 
SALES MANAGEMENT editors, acting for the pub- 
lishers of the dominant business papers listed 
here. Others who have told why they use busi- 
ness papers and the results they have secured: 
General Electric, Bendix Aviation, Cannon Mills, 
Johns-Manville, Fruehauf Trailer, Bakelite, Gor- 
ham, Lincoln Electric, Liquid Carbonic, McCann- 
Erickson, Westinghouse, Ohio Brass, Green Shoe, 
Stewart-Warner, and Ruberoid. 


# 


AMERICAN BUILDER and BUILDING AGE, 
Chicago 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, New York 
BAKERS REVIEW, New York 

BAKERS WEEKLY, New York 

BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, New York 
BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, Chicago 
CHAIN STORE AGE, New York 


CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL ENGINEER- 
ING, New York 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING, Chicago 
DRY GOODS ECONOMIST, New York 
ELECTRICAL DEALER, Chicago 


ENGINEERING AND.MINING JOURNAL, 
New York 


FLEET OWNER, New York 

HARDWARE AGE, New York 
HARDWARE RETAILER, Indianapolis 
HOTEL WORLD-REVIEW. New York 
HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW. New York 
ICE CREAM TRADE JOURNAL, New York 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE, New York 
LAUNDRY AGE, New York 

MACHINERY, New York 

MILL AND FACTORY, New York 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, Cleveland 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Chicago 

OIL AND GAS JOURNAL, Tulsa 
PROGRESSIVE GROCER, New York 


RAILWAY ENGINEERING AND MAINTENANCE, 
New York 


REFINER AND NATURAL GASOLINE MANU- 
FACTURER, Houston 


RUG PROFITS, New York 

SALES MANAGEMENT, New York 
STEEL, Cleveland 

TIRES, New York 


DESIGNING T O 


Nelson, Baker Breaks With Package 
“Family” Tradition; Sales Climb 


ay BB. G. 


EDESIGNING _ packages 

throughout the entire line is 

given major credit for the no- 

table increase in sales made 
during the past year and a half by Nel- 
son, Baker and Company, manufactur- 
ing chemists, Detroit. 

Prior to 1926, this old established 
house packaged all of its 200 or more 
‘Penslar” medicinal products in uni- 
form gray, with blue lettering and 
practically no ornamental features. It 
sold through exclusive, protected drug 
store outlets and encouraged the deal- 
er to maintain a ‘‘Penslar’’ section on 
his shelves. The idea, no doubt, was 
to identify all ‘‘Penslar’’ products by 
this uniform color and design, so that 
anyone who saw such a package would 
readily associate it with the trade 
name. And, naturally, after such a 
uniform scheme had been used for 
years, the very thought of making any 
change was shocking. 

But while the uniformity did serve 
its purpose of identifying the line, it 
had numerous other effects, some of 
which were hardly helpful. For one 
ching, the dealer, eyeing that expanse 
of gray on his shelves, sometimes got 
the idea that he had a rather large 
stock of ‘Penslar’’ goods on hand, 
when, as a matter of fact, he needed 
a lot of fill-ins. At the same time, he 
could not tell of what numbers he was 
short without taking inventory of the 


BAIRD 


entire stock, because all the packages 
looked much alike. Or if he arranged 
a “Penslar’’ display in his window or 
on his counter the rather dull, uniform 
color of all the packages and the ab- 
sence of contrast gave none of the 
attention - arresting features desired. 
Finally, he, and p.rhaps many of his 
customers also, just got tired of seeing 
the same color and design all the time. 

At any rate, Nelson, Baker decided, 
back about 1926, to try some minor 
changes in their package. They began 
by changing only the design—adding 
a little decoration to the same pack- 
age, in the same uniform color. That 
worked out all right, but it did not 
change the appearance of the package 
sufficiently or make it as attractive as 
possible. 

Then, early in 1924, the manage- 
ment called in Cooper and Shower, 
a local firm of designers, and invited 
their cooperation in redesigning the 
entire line, color and all. As a result, 
every “Penslar” item now has a dis- 
tinctive package, in two or more 
colors; the designs are strikingly at- 
tractive, and everyone concerned, in- 
cluding the dealers, is well pleased 
with the change. 

The packaging is now under the 
direction of J. G. McConnell, mer- 
chandise manager, and he is supported 
by F. W. Keyser, president. 

“There can be no question as to 


Below are the old and new Penslar aspirin bottles and 


at right is the new mineral oil package: 


upver right are glycerine and rose water and camphor 


bottles; 
of magnesia bottles, 
expected increases after the changes. 


and lower right shows the old and new milk 
Each product’s sales scored un- 
All packages 


designed by Cooper and Shower, Detroit. 


whether the changes have been help 
ful,”” Mr. Keyser says. “We are con 
vinced that every improvement madc 
in our packages has paid for itself in 
a very short time. Even when we 
have completed preparations for a 
change, at considerable expense, then 
found that we could improve it still 
further by scrapping everything and 
beginning all over, we have not hesi- 
tated to do so. 

“Styles change in packages, as they 
do in automobiles or women’s dresse;. 
Just to be handsome and colorful is 
not enough. Several years ago, for 
example, our ‘Garden Court’ line of 
toilet preparations was one of the most 
beautiful and colorful on the market 
and it enjoyed splendid dealer and 
consumer acceptance. But it became 
outmoded and I dare say it would not 
sell nearly as well now in the same 
dress. Anyway, we aren't trying to 
sell it in the same dress; we rede 
signed it, too, and the change was 
quite as helpful as that in the ‘Pens- 
lar’ line. 

“It costs something to change a 
package, of course, but we are thor- 
oughly convinced that such cost is in- 
variably justified by results. At any 

(Continued on page 753) 
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TWO CENTURIES AGO microscopes 
were rare and costly instruments, the 
prized possessions of a few privileged 
scientists. The one shown above, at 
the left, with beautiful inlaid mar- 
quetry, was made for the learned 
Benedict XIV. The one at the right, 
an instrument of far greater power 
and precision, has stand, frame, stage 
and adjusting screw knob of durable, 
lustrous Bakelite Molded and is priced 
within the means of any student. 

In the case of hundreds of different 
instruments, devices and appliances, 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF 


THE 
1935 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y 
CANADA, 


BAK 


MATERIAL OF 


EUSTROUS BAKELITE MOLDED IN 1035 


as well as with microscopes, Bakelite 
Molded is being employed to improve 
appearance and performance, lengthen 
useful life, simplify design, production 
and assembly, and frequently to lower 
cost. It would be difficult to mention 
a device which could not be improved 
through the use of a Bakelite Material 
for one or more of its parts. 

Bakelite Molded is tough, hard, 
strong and durable. It possesses high 
electrical insulation value, resists heat, 
cold, moisture, oils, chemicals and 


most acids. It does not deteriorate 


LIMITED, 163 


43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Dufferin 


LITE 


REGISTERED So . 
“The registered trode marks shown ebove distingwish moteriols numerical sign for infinity, or valimimed quantity It symbolizes the faite 
@onvtactured by Bab-ite Corporation. Under the capital “8” is the CoO number of present ond tvture exes of Bokeline Corporehon » products” 
FOUSAND USES 
A TI SA ! 


with age and its lustrous finish is last- 
ing. It is readily formed into almost 
any desired shape and to practically 
any size required. Our illustrated 
booklet 26M,“Bakelite Molded” de- 
scribes in detail the several varieties 
of the material and their adaptability 
to many types of products. Your re- 
quest will bring a copy by return mail. 


+ 
x 


The modern microscope illustrated, with 
stand, frame, stage and screw knob of Bakelite 
Molded, is a product of Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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esigning 
to Sell 


Aeroflite: That's the name of the Globe Company’s scooter for 
kids. The Sheboygan, Wisconsin, firm declares it is the first truly 
aerodynamic coaster. Body is in one piece, steering handle rests 
almost flat against the body. Headlights are recessed as in a 
real car. 


Acratherm: (Left) Henry Drey- 
fuss’ job for Minneapolis Hon- 
eywell Regulator Company was 
to design a _ thermostat that 
would look small and blend 
with any decorative scheme, to 
place the setting wheel on top 
of the instrument, and to create 
a new trade mark. The cen- 
tral panel and stepped-out back 
panel help break the mass, a 
neutral lacquer finish is unob- 
trusive, and the entwined ini- 
tials MH are simple and easily 
recognized. 


Meat Grinder de Luxe: (Above) Designers of Hobart 

Manufacturing and Doehler Die Casting cooperated on 

this meat chopper, which doubles the capacity of former 

choppers of like size, achieves eye-pleasing symmetry. 

It brought the largest single order for choppers ever 
placed by a national grocery chain. 


Hand-ee: (Below) Chicago 
Wheel & Manufacturing brags 
that its handsome electric tool 
grinder weighs only 15 ounces, 
ean be held as one would a 
pencil. Soft metals, such as 
brass, aluminum, zinc, may be 
bored with the Hand-ee; with 
polishing wheels it shines up 


Artificial Ivory: (Above) Organ keys of Plaskon, first 
utilized on the Hammond organ at the Industrial Arts Ex- nS Se a 
position, are said to be light weight, uncrackable and less will fed ce useful Pinon . 

costly than the old ivory strips on wood block bases. reaches hard-to-get-at _ places. 


Beautiful Box for “Soap 
of Beautiful Women”: 
Camay’s chaste wrapper 
is placed on the shipping 
container and will act as 
an advertisement on the 
journey from factory to 
retailer. A tinted mod- 
ernistic block effect paper 
forms the background of 
the box on which the 
Camay wrapper design is 
reproduced. Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Company’s 
package laboratory de- 
signed and produced it. 
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cases today, Boss” 


to , 


~~ 


» 
bur > 


OLD 


isn’t the word 


To some salesmen, selling means getting goods 
into stores. But the smart sales manager knows 
selling means getting goods into homes. 


He knows it is easier to put his product ov the 
shelves than it is to move it off. Knows that 
good distribution means little without good 
merchandising. Knows that the package, the 
display, the entire merchandising and selling 
plan, must be designed to get action over the 
retail counter. 


If you are looking for ways to get more action 
at the point of sale, has it occurred to you that 
the American Can Company might be of help? 
Has it occurred to you that a company spe- 
cializing in two basic sales weapons— pack- 
ages and point-of-sale displays—must have 


: ‘ s . . . ? 
Why does American Can Company concern itself with quise 2 merchandising backgeound 


problems of retail merchandising? Possibly, in our broad experience, with thou- 


Our reasons are the same as yours. We cannot sell more sands of products in almost every field, there 
packages than you sell for us—you cannot sell more than may be something of value to you. We should 
people buy. The consumer is our common goal. be glad to work with you and contribute 


what we can. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue - New York 
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Color Engineer: 


charts and wheels. he can devise any shade. 
Though some car buyers demand tints to match 
college pennants and racing silks, most stick to 


Perfume Trio: (Below) “Cabana” is Lentheric’s name 
for its summertime package of three perfumes. Crayon 
sketches of vacation scenes adorn the box, On the upper 
edge a yellow border bears the legend “Three Silent 
Messengers.” A yellow ribbon is tied on top. 


Ice Cold: General 
Electric’s Fort 
Wayne factory is 
turning out these 
beverage coolers in 
time for July heat 
waves. Grocery 
stores, parks, soft 
drink stands, etc., 
are expected to go 
for the cooler in a 
big way. Entirely 
of steel, quiet and 
economical in op- 
eration, the cabinet 
will stand hard 


knocks. 


priate. 


compartment 


thie 


That’s Wilford A. Lindberg’s 


with Chrysler Motors. With his color 


Black, gunmental, blue, light beige and 
maroon. 


Bottle of Smoke: (Below) In 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s day they 
spoke of “drinking the to- 
bacco,” so Teofani & Com- 
pany, England, consider their 
smoker’s bottle highly appro- 
Of Bakelite, it has an 
ash try, match container and 
for cigarettes 
that fit snugly together. 


Just plug this electric roaster into the nearest 


Nesco Roaster: 
socket and you can bake anything from chicken to angel food 


cake. A signal light on the front tells the housewife when it 

is hot enough to pop her food in. Six-quart and 11]-quart 

sizes are offered by the maker, National Enameling and 

Stamping Company. Each size is provided with a three-piece 

cooking set in porcelain enamel, for preparation of a complete 
meal. 


Handsome Hoover: According to research men, 
some 80% of the better class homes now own 
vacuum cleaners. The Hoover cleaner has 
been redesigned by Henry Dreyfuss to make 


people conscious of their out-moded old 

models, and to make them yearn for this im- 

proved household utility. It has an electric 

light to show up dark corners, is quieter, 
easier to oil. 


DESIGNING 


© 32 at 
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and derivative products scored sales of $227,000,000 


and excel that record this year. 


Pippi « ad ae MBER 


HEAVY 
INCREASES 


Canning and packing of fruits, vegetables, meats 
and fish annually total over $300,000,000. This year 


there is an over-demand for salmon, an increase 


in fruits, the wine industry is up. Timber produc- 
tion, always dependent upon building construction 
and allied work, increases with the increase in these 


industries, already cited. 


In General . . . The Coast is different . . . not alone 
in the size of its marketing areas; five times bigger 
than the East; not alone in its very much greater 
purchasing power; but, most particularly, in the 
ease and certainty with which its vital areas can be 
controlled through the influence and store-door 
pressure of a comparatively few powerful news- 


papers. 


Swiftest Pathway to the Coast's 


As a basic productive force to sell the bulk 
of the Coast’s huge volume, 74 national 
advertisers use COLOR ON THE COAST 
Los 


Angeles Examiner, San Francisco Exam- 


in the three great coast newspapers .. . 


iner, Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


The extra SHOCK FACTOR OF SPOT 
COLOR in less-than-page units in morn- 
ing and Sunday newspapers has proved 


highly profitable. 


Not only because 


SEATTLE 


sc 


214 Billion 


COLOR depicts product and argument in 
more natural hues, but also because these 
three dominant newspapers of the Coast’s 
three great markets are outstanding. in 
their influence over men and women of 
their respective markets. 


Rates and circulation break-down, as well 
as details of records of sales-success with 


COLOR on the COAST, will be furnished 


upon request. 


POST-INTELLIGENCER 


HEARSTINTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 
RODNEY E. BOONE, General Manager 


No dealer can buy goods from Spurrier’s, Inc., without 


buying also a specified amount of advertising. Both are 
charged to him on one bill. The company matches the fund 
thus accumulated and advises on the most sensible ways of 


spending the advertising budget. 


It’s a policy that has 


helped this jobber thrive during the last five years. 


WeSellOur Ad Program 
to Our Own Men; 
Merchandise Sells Itself 


An interview by Ruel McDaniel with 


J. P. 


STEWART 


Vice-President, Spurrier’s, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, Okahoma 


DVERTISERS who are producing 
the maximum returns from the 
advertising dollar invested are 
those who most closely coordi- 

nate the advertising program and the 
general sales plan and sell them as a 
whole to their own force. 

Spurrier’s, Inc., Oklahoma City, dis- 
tributors for Philco radios, Premier 
vacuum cleaners, Leonard refrigerators 
and Easy washers, is an example. 

“We consider,” declares J. P. 
Stewart, vice-president, “that it is more 
important to sell our own salesmen our 
advertising program than it is to sell 
them on merchandise. We know that 
if we can sell them our advertising, 
that in turn will take care of the 
merchandise.” 

This firm is a vigorous ‘depression 
baby.” Started five years ago as a 
jobbing organization, when many well- 
established jobbers were either going 
out of the picture entirely or curtailing 
activities to the utmost in order to 
reduce expenses, the executives of 
Spurrier’s, Inc., believed that then was 
the time to expand. 

Faced with the necessity of making 
the greatest possible show with its 
available advertising expenditure, this 
company at the outset established a 
definite and somewhat different policy 
governing its advertising program and 
its relation with dealers. 

“No dealer caf buy our merchan- 
dise,”’ emphasizes Mr. Stewart, “with- 
out buying a share of our advertising 
program. We established an advertising 
plan at the start, and every dealer who 
sells our merchandise signs a contract, 
agreeing to cooperate in that plan.” 
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The company now has three sales 
offices, one in Tulsa and another in 
Wichita, Kansas, in addition to the 
Oklahoma City headquarters. It covers 
all of Oklahoma and much of Kansas. 
Eleven men constitute the sales force. 
The company has made a profit every 
year since it started; and for the greater 
part of that period it has consistently 
occupied first, second or third place 
nationally among distributors of its 
biggest-selling item. 

Every time a dealer signs a purchase 
order he buys, along with that merchan- 
dise, a specified amount of advertising, 
based on a percentage of the amount 
of the order. He is billed with the 
amount of the advertising and the 
merchandise in a single billing. When 
he pays his bill, the percentage allotted 
to advertising is set aside to the dealer’s 
credit. Whether he wants the advertis- 
ing or not, he pays for it just the same. 
No advertising, no merchandise! 

The company matches that amount; 
and as it accumulates to the dealer's 
credit, the company keeps him notified, 
so that he can plan his advertising 
accordingly. 

It is the dealer’s own money, but he 
can’t spend it his own way. That is 
closely supervised by Spurrier’s, whose 
executives believe they know more 
about planning advertising to cover 
their lines than the dealer. But the 
dealer is not ignored. On the contrary, 
his cooperation, suggestions and assist- 
ance are solicited in the preparation of 
his advertising program. 

“We do this,”” Mr. Stewart explains, 
“because some dealers, were they not 
strictly supervised, would allow their 


advertising budget to accumulate unti! 
it reached a sizable sum, then spend it 
all at once. One of our dealers did 
just that, and thereby forced us to 
adopt this policy. He had a little over 
$50 to his credit for advertising. We 
notified him of this, and the following 
week his local paper came out with a 
double-truck signed by the dealer. He 
spent all his fund on this one splash 
and obtained only a fraction of what 
he could have realized from his $50, 
had he spent it by a definite program.” 

Dealers who have worked with the 
company long enough to know its 
policy, and who have proved their 
knowledge of local advertising condi- 
tions, are permitted to prepare their 
own copy and handle it; but this is 
not encouraged by the company. 

These dealers are asked to furnish 
the company with copies of all advertis- 
ing run, as it appears, in addition to 
tear-sheets when sending in their claims 
for advertising expenditures. They are 
requested to report on results obtained 
from advertisements sent in, and these 
copy and result figures are considered 
as the company plans future dealer 
copy. 

“We could not possibly sell dealers 
on our advertising plan,” Mr. Stewart 
points out, “unless we thoroughly sold 
our own salemen on it first. Accord- 
ingly, we hold a general sales meeting 
every two weeks, at which time much 
of the program revolves around our 
future advertising plans and how the 
salesmen can use them to sell new 
dealers and keep old dealers sold.” 


J. P. Stewart 


The company has an extensive year- 
round advertising program of its own, 
aside from its cooperation with dealers. 
Some of its advertising is done in co- 
operation with manufacturers; other 
schedules are carried wholly by the 
company. Copy is confined to daily 
papers in the larger cities in which the 
company operates. 

“We plan all advertising at least 90 
days ahead,” explains Mr. Stewart. 
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This includes definite schedule, size | 


of space and papers to be used, includ- 
ing the actual copy. We explain the 
forthcoming program in detail to our 
salesmen and supply them with proofs 
of the advertisements. 

‘Further, we furnish each man with 
a complete circulation analysis of each 
paper in which our advertising is to 
appear. He then takes this circulation 
report and shows a dealer exactly how 
many papers carrying our advertise- 
ments will be distributed in his town. 
He emphasizes the manner in which 
this circulation will help the dealer 
to sell the appliances featured, and how 
he can cash-in doubly on our advertis- 
ing by taking on our lines and running 
his own advertising to tie up with ours. 

“With the salesman thoroughly in- 
formed of our advertising schedule and 
what it will do to help the dealer sell 
our lines, he does a real job of selling 
the program to the prospective dealer. 
The advertising program is by far a 
bigger factor now in selling a new 
dealer than the merchandise itself, be- 
cause the salesman can show by actual 
experience of other dealers that the 
program will move merchandise for the 
prospect. Without the salesman’s being 
completely convinced of the efficiency 
of the program, he could not induce a 
new dealer to take on our lines and pay 


to us, at the outset, his own money | 


for advertising our lines.’’ 


Supplementary Promotion 


In order to sell dealers still further | 


on the company’s advertising and sales 
plan, the company produces a monthly 


house organ called the Loud Speaker. | 


This goes to the 500 dealers already 


signed with the company and to ap- | 


proximately 600 prospects. It keeps 


present dealers keyed to greater en- | 


thusiasm over the company’s lines and 
its selling program, and it informs 
prospective dealers of the company’s 
general method of doing business, so 
that a certain amount of resistance is 
broken down before the salesman calls 
on them. 


To supplement the monthly maga- | 
zine, the company sends out a weekly | 


bulletin on current best sellers and flash | 


news on the advertising set-up. 


The company has a few dealers in | 


communities where there is no news- 
paper. 
riodically a broadside for the dealer, 
featuring his name, and sends these to 
him with instructions as how best to 
distribute them. Since he is paying half 
the cost, he usually follows instruc- 
tions; but the salesman checks up on 


his next call to see that company direc- | 


tions have been followed and to in- 
struct the dealer in the most profitable 
use of his advertising. 
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In such cases it produces pe- | 


FIVE FRIENDLY PORTS OF CALL 


NEW YORK... Greatest summer resort in the world. 
With Radio City, Times Square, skyscrapers, and thou- 
sands of thrilling things to see and do. Don’t miss it! 


CINCINNATI...The beautiful Ohio River surrounds 
the Queen City with lovely vistas like this. You'll see 
stately stern-wheelers, outdoor opera, horseracing. 


WHEN YOU EXPLORE AMERICA 


DETROIT... Visit great automobile and airplane fac- 
tories, beautiful Belle Isle, Lake Ste. Claire. Hear out- 
door Grand Opera in this famous Motor City. 


DAYTON...Thrill to Army flights over 5000-acre Wright 
Field, largest in the world, and wonder at the Gem City’s 
mammoth, 35-million-dollar flood control system. 


DALLAS...Young in years and in spirit—that’s what 
you'll like about the City of Towers, bustling business 
and financial capital of the great Southwest. 


THIS SUMMER 


Merrily you'll roll along. You’ve 
earned your vacation trip, a carefree 
change from the humdrum. You'll 
see new cities, new sights and sounds, 
new horizons. Enjoy yourself! And 
remember, as you breeze along, that 
in five great cities you'll find the 
warmest of friendly welcomes and 
the coolest of air-conditioned com- 
fort in our six hospitable hotels. 


Hotels directed by 


NATIONAL HOTEL MANAGEMENT CoO., INC. 
Ralph Hitz, President 


Chicago Office: 111 West Washington Street 


@ In New York HOTEL NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue. Frank L. Andrews, Man- 
ager. 2500 Rooms with radio, tub and shower. ..$3.00 and 
up. Four popular priced restaurants. Private tunnel to 
Pennsylvania Station. Modern garage facilities. 


@ In New York HOTEL LEXINGTON 


48th Street at Lexington Avenue. Charles E. Rochester, 
Manager. 801 Rooms with radio and bath...$3.00 and 
up. Three blocks from Grand Central Station. Garage. 


®@ In Cincinnati NETHERLAND PLAZA 


William O. Seelbach, Manager. Cincinnati’s most 
luxurious hotel. 800 Rooms with radio, tub and 
shower...$3 and up. Automatic garage in building. 


Washington Office: 880 National Press Bldg. 


eInDetroit THE BOOK-CADILLAC 
J. E. Frawley, General Manager. Wm. J. Chittenden, Jr., 
Manager. 1200 Rooms with bath...$3.00 and up. Four great 
restaurants...popular prices. Convenient garage facilities. 


eiInDallaa THE ADOLPHUS 
Otis M. Harrison, Manager, Finest and largest hotel in 
Dallas. 825 Rooms with bath...$2.00 and up. Unexcelled 
convention facilities. Garage in connection. 


eInDayon HOTEL VAN CLEVE 

H. F. Stevens, Manager. 300 Rooms with bath 

- $2.50 and up. Three atiractive restaurants. 
Modern garage in connection. 
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How Will the NRA Decision 


Affect Other “Alphabet” Agencies? 


Washington, D. C., June 10. 
HE epochal Supreme Court De- 
cision—sweeping the founda- 
tions from under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act and 
toppling the whole NRA structure, 
from which a mere temporary shell 
may be raised for another nine months 
—has sent its echoes reverberating into 
every nook and corner of the Nation's 
business. 

To begin with, the thunderbolt— 
and that’s the way it struck Washing- 
ton—rent the Congress in twain and 
tossed its legislative program about 
like so many haycocks in the wind. 
Congressional leaders, with the counsel 
of the White House, since have been 
bustling around gathering up their 
little haycocks and putting them in 
order for a new field day of enactments. 

That new alignment, for your in- 
terests, looks about like this: 


Keep an Eye on New NRA! 


NRA—Quick passage of an extend- 
ing resolution without authority ex- 
cept for study of business problems 
under codes and without codes. (These 
studies should be tucked away in your 
mind for watching. The Roosevelt 
Administration moves on the basis of 
studies, and advertising and sales prob- 
lems of a year or 18 months hence may 
depend largely upon recommendations 
of this seemingly ineffectual nine- 
month NRA.) 

FTC—Immediately there hurried to 
the front new proposals for extending 
the authority of the Federal Trade 
Commission, placing with it the super- 
vision of a system of voluntary codes, 
and enforcement of unfair trade prac- 
tices thereunder. Witness specifically 
the Senator Nye-Senator King Bill 
(S. 3007). Ultimately there may be a 
shifting of more business attention to 
the FTC, but not immediately. 

Labor Board—With a little consti- 
tutional patchwork the Wagner Bill 
(S. 1958) is expected to take care of 
labor’s chief difficulties. 

AAA—The AAA Amendments 
Bill, which has been rewritten so many 
times that its authors must have diff- 
culty in remembering which items the 
final draft contains, was blown from 
both the Senate and House calendars 
and scattered all over the Hill. Slow- 
ly the pieces have been reassembled 
and unconstitutional straws pulled out. 

Succinctly these are some of the 
new AAA aspects: Marketing plans 
will be strengthened. Enforcement 
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procedure will be greatly changed. All 
licenses will be eliminated and in their 
stead will be “orders.” The provision 
for these orders will specify the regu- 
latory duties of the Secretary. 

The greatest change will be in that 
clause of the old bill providing for 
imposition of licenses on handlers. 
Under the new bill orders may be is- 
sued for handlers of commodities only 
when such commodities are in the 
current of interstate or foreign com- 
merce or in “‘substantial’’ competition 
with such commodities. 

This clause was to have applied to 
milk, tobacco, sugar beets, wool, fruits 
and vegetables. [t is now, definitely, 
to apply to milk, fruits (including 
nuts) and vegetables. Apples may be 
eliminated from the fruits. Soy beans, 
tobacco and sugar may be added. 
There is also some possibility that wool 
may be added. No orders will be im- 
posed on retailers as retailers except 
in the case of milk. 

Food and Drug—The storm affected 
the Food and Drug Bill chiefly by 
turning everything else topsy turvy and 
letting it slip through the Senate in an 
after-storm lull. But things were piled 
high in the House Interstate Commerce 
Committee where the battered old bill 
headed. Whether it can raise its gray 
head through the debris and heavy 
timbers (among them the Holding 
Company Bill and the Bus and Truck 
Bill) and shake its shoulders suff- 
ciently to come out of it all and land 
in the chamber of the House, is a 
question. If it can perform this feat, 
the gauntlet of the House will be easy 
to run. 


Alcohol Not to Go Unrestrained 
The Copeland Food and Drug 


measure (S.5), greatly revised and 
with revisions agreed to by opponents 
before it came up for consideration and 
passage in the Senate, meets the ap- 
proval of Representative Mead of New 
York, and he now expresses a thor- 
ough willingness to let the Copeland 
Bill supersede his own draft for food 
and drug control (H. R. 3972). He 
feels that the altered appearance of the 
Copeland magnum opus brings it sufh- 
ciently into accord with his wishes. 

Assumption of those close to the 
nursing of the bill through the House 
Committee is that its case will be diag- 
nosed late in the session. Other major 
operations of the Committee doctors 
must come first. 

FACA—As part of the NRA bear- 


ing the brunt of the judicial tornado. 
the Federal Alcohol Control Admini 

tration lost both its birth certificar 
and swaddling clothes and has to be 
reborn again legislatively before June 
16 or its demise will be complete and 
definite. But the rebirth is assured 
The certificate is now in the hands of 
the Congress for signing, and few 
changes are anticipated. It was ap- 
proved by the Solicitor General and 
the White House before the Congress 
was asked to witness the signatures 
of Speaker Byrns and Vice-President 
Garner. 

As this is being written, there is 
some possibility of the FACA legisla- 
tion being attached as an amendment 
to the bill (H. R. 8001) revising the 
administration of the liquor revenue 
laws, which is before the House Ways 
and Means Committee. Whether this 
strategy will be used, however, is un- 
certain. 


Liquor Ads “on the Spot” 


While we are discussing the FACA, 
a word or two should be inserted con- 
cerning the advertising of liquors. 
Director Choate on May 23 took ex- 
ception to an advertisement by Park & 
Tilford Distillers, Inc., headed, “An 
Open Letter to the Women of America 
on Whiskey,” and addressed a letter 
of protest to the firm. Immediately 
Park & Tilford assured Mr. Choate 
that further issues of this advertise- 
ment had been canceled and no more 
advertising of this type would be given 
out. 

This is cited here to indicate that 
the FACA, or its successor, may be 
expected to watch advertising ramifica- 
tions closely. 

On the heels of that incident, the 
Congress received another bill (H.R. 
8404) for the control of liquor ad- 
vertising. As the bill’s title explains, 
it would “‘prohibit the transportation 
in interstate commerce of advertise- 
ments of intoxicating liquors.’’ Intro- 
duced by Representative Culkin, of 
New York, it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. No action is anticipated at 
this session of the Congress, however. 

In the quiet corners of the Federal 
Trade Commission, while all this 
furore was bewildering Capitol Hill, 
a development or two occurred in the 
case of Yardley & Company, Ltd., and 
the so-called “Yardley Policy.” The 
answer of the company has been filed 
to the FTC’s complaint that the policy 
“destroys price competition,” and the 
answer (submitted May 29) denies the 
allegations to the complaint. This 
means that the case 
presumably will go to 
trial, 


Hawk 
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Pickle Man: S. A. Holman has been 
elected vice-president of Libby, McNeill 
& Libby. He will be in charge of the 
Eastern pickle, condiment and vegetable 
divisions of the packing company. Join- 
ing Libby in 1911, he moved upward un- 
til in January. 1934, he was appointed 
manager of the Eastern division. Into 
the post which he now vacates steps Rob- 
ert C. Jacob, likewise a Libby veteran. 
Mr. Jacob started as a salesman in 1914, 
Since 1932 he has been in charge of the 
Kansas City territory. 


Thompson, BBDO, McC-E and 
B-S-H Top Media Rankings 

(Continued from page 730% 
from 13th to 10th; Newell-Enimett, 
from 14th to 11th; McCann-Erickson 
dropped from seventh to 12th; Camp- 
bell-Ewald, from eighth to 13th; Len- 
nen & Mitchell, from 11th to 14th. 
William Esty & Co. rose from 51st to 
15th. 

Outdoor standings proved difficult to 
obtain. For a long time Campbell- 
Ewald, it was said, has ranked first 
in this medium, with McCann-Erickson 
second. Last year, however, McCann- 
Erickson went into first position. Third 
continued to be BBDO. McCann- 
Erickson’s outdoor volume, due chiefly 
to the addition of the Ford dealer busi- 
ness, and to its several Standard Oil ac- 
counts, was said to have totaled about 
$2,500,000 last year. All three of 
these agencies are using outdoor for 
several accounts. Among other leading 
agencies in this medium were D'Arcy, 
William Esty, Newell-Emmett, N. W. 
Ayer, J. Stirling Getchell and Federal. 

Even more difficult—in fact, impos- 
sible to obtain accurately—were the 
“standings” in newspapers nationally. 
Fairly high in such a list, of course, 
would be the agencies handling the 
accounts of the four largest-selling 
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° cf «9 attec__p ; , Herald Tribune: Lord & Thomas, BBDO, 
brands ot cigarettes especially those Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Ayer, Colton, 


which also handle other large news- Thompson, Newell-Emmett, Campbell-Ewald, 
paper accounts. N. W. Ayer & Son, oo a gi Thomas, BBDO, Donahue & 
with Kellogg and others, ranked high. Coe, Thompson, Ayer, Peck Advertising Agency, 

B ° . ; Newell-Emmett, Ruthrauff & Ryan,  Blaine- 
So, presumably, did the agencies han- Thompson Company, McCann-Erickson. 

- . , e BR 1c. American: Lord & Thomas, Ayer, Newell- 
dling General Motors, Ford and Chrys Emmett, Campbell-Ewald, BBDO, Esty, Thomp- 
ler, Standard Oil of Indiana, Good- son, Albert Frank-Guenther Law, | McCann- 
year, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, Lever ~ eae (mg Ble Thompson, L 

— ~ Ry ; > “ & T, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Ayer, McCann-Erickson, 
Brothers, Procter & Gamble, General BBDO, John F. Murray Advertising Agency, 
Foods, Standard Brands, Continental Lennen & Mitchell. 

Dilcne Sun: BBDO, L & T, Thompson, Ayer, Mc- 


Cann-Erickson, Newell-Emmett, AF-GL, Dona- 


‘onditions i Jew York hue & Coe, Campbell-Ewald, Blaine-Thompson. 
Although co ditio s in New ¥ World-Telegram: Newell-Emmett, L & T, 


may not be typical, the standings of —BBDO (all within $2,000 of one another); 
: . ; . - Thompson,, Ayer, McCann-Erickson, Campbell- 

agencies in dollar volume placed with Ewald, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Esty and Lennen & 

individual newspapers there may be of Mitchell. 

; . Post: L & T, Newell-Emmett, Blaine-Thomp- 

interest: son, AF-GL, Esty, Ayer, J. P. Muller & Co., 


Times: Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Lord & Empire Advertising Service, BBDO, Ruthrauff & 
Thomas, N. W. Ayer & Son, Wendell P. Col- Ryan. 
ton Company (primarily travel), Denhard, Journal: BBDO, Newell-Emmett, Lord & 
Pfeiffer & Wells, Inc. (primarily books), BKUO, Thomas, Ayer, McCann-Erickson, J. Walter 
J. Walter Thompson, McCann-Erickson, New- Thompson, Esty, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Erwin, 
ell-Emmett and Campbell-Ewald. Wasey and Campbell-Ewald. 
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This fellow writes plenty 


of orders in Detroit... 


he’s backed up with 
Outdoor Advertising 


Detroit isn’t a hard market 
to crack these days when 
salesmen are backed up 
with the powerful impres- 
sion of Outdoor Adver- 
tising. Give the average 
salesman a good product, 
support him with Detroit’s 
daily buying - guide .. . 
Outdoor displays . . . and 
he'll write plenty of orders. 


We maintain close contact 
with jobbers, distributors, 
wholesalers and all types of 
retail trade. Our research 
departments will be glad to assist you in developing better distribution 
and greater sales of your products in America’s Fourth Major Market. 


WALKER & Co] 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
q Throughout Michigan’s Largest Trading Areas P 
1885 ~ GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY YEAR~ 1935 
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MEDIA ana 
AGENCIES 


Publication Changes 

The Penton Publishing Company an- 
nounces the appointment of J. D. Pease 
to the newly created office of executive 
vice-president, and the election of threc 
new vice-presidents, Messrs. F. V. Cole, 
G. O. Hays, and E. L. Shaner. Mr. Shaner 
continues as editor of Steel, editorial super- 
visor and vice-president of Johnson Pub- 
lishing Company; Mr. Hays as business 
manager of Steel and Daily Metal Trade. 
and Mr. Cole in charge of all activities of 
Power Boating and Marine Review. 

The Nebraska Farmer announces the ap- 
pointment of Glenn Buck as business man- 
ager, in addition to continuing to function 
as advertising manager. He will be next 
in authority to Sam R. McKelvie, publisher. 


Parents’ Boosts Again 


Parents’ Magazine has an enviable record. 
It started in 1926, and shows gains each 
year in both circulation and advertising 
revenue. The latter has jumped from less 
than $50,000 in 1927 to more than $600,- 
000 in 1934, and an estimated $700,000 in 
1935. 

Effective with its February, 1936, issue 
the circulation guarantee is being increased 
to 370,000 net paid, ABC yearly average, 
and full page, black-and-white rate is in- 
creased to $1,600. The rate per page per 
thousand shows a decline. 


Mill ¢& Factory’s Largest Issue 

The May issue of Mill & Factory carried 
the largest advertising volume in the nine- 
year history of the magazine. Likewise 
that month brought a new circulation peak. 
One of the noteworthy advertisements of 
the issue was a four-page insert of the 
Norton Company, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. The first page of the insert was an 
actual sample of a Norton abrasive. 


Macfadden Bonuses 


The largest bonus checks in the 11-year 
history of Macfadden Women’s Group were 
paid the other day by O. J. Elder, super- 
vising advertising director of the Macfad- 
den Publications, Inc., to the sales staff of 
the Group. The payment of the checks 
was noteworthy not only because of their 
size, but because this represented the first 
time in the history of the Group that 
almost an entire sales staff had earned 
bonuses during the very first year of its 
functioning. Although some magzzines 
date back 11 years, Movie Mirror and 
Radio Mirror were acquired in 1933, and 
the present sales staff dates from the early 
months of 1934. They closed the year 1934 
by more than doubling the 1933 revenue, 
and, for the first ‘half of 1935 they again 
more than doubled the revenue during the 
comparable 1934 months. 


The ICC Bans an Advertisement 


The luscious hams, breakfast bacon and 
other appetite-teasing meat packers’ prod- 
ucts depicted for years in huge adver- 
tisements on the side of railroad refriger- 
ator cars are rapidly disappearing. 
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AGENCIESSE. 


Conforming with an order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, all refrigerator 
cars leased or owned by meat packers are 
being repainted as fast as they are sent to 
the shops for repairs. Henceforth, the cars 
will bear only standard railroad identifica- 
tion marks. 

More than 10,000 such cars are involved 
in the order. All the advertisements must 
be removed by January 1, 1937, according 
to officials of the Association of American 
Railroads, one of the sponsors of the 
change. 

The I. C. C. order, it was explained, held 
that such advertising was unfair competi- 
tion. Packers who thus advertised their 
products derived some benefit therefrom, 
the commission ruled, while those who 
paid the same freight rate and did nor 
advertise got no benefit. 


Agency Notes 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., has appointed Kenyon 
& Eckhardt, Inc., to direct the advertising 
of Hinds Honey & Almond Cream, in addi- 
tion to Dorothy Gray which the agency has 
handled for the past three years. . 
William T. Morris, president of the Mag- 
azine Repeating Razor Company, has placed 
his account with J. M. Mathes, Inc... . 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., makers of brake 
linings, Bridgeport, Connecticut, has ap- 
pointed Wales Advertising Company to 
handle its national advertising. 

Effective May 28, the Blackman Company 
changed from a partnership to a corpora- 
tion—Blackman Advertising, Inc. The 
officers are Richard Compton, president; 
Marion Harper, vice-president, L. T. Bush, 
Secretary and Treasurer William J. 


Moll, for the past two years with the 


Imperial Paper & Color Corporation, and 
prior to that manager of the New Yor 
office of the Gardner Agency, has becom 
vice-president of Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc 

. Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc., Chic 
ago, have appointed Joe DuMond directo 
of radio production. 

The Gro-Flex Corporation, makers o: 
scalp massage equipment, have appointe: 
the Geyer-Cornell Company, Inc.... The 
Danahy Packing Company, Buffalo, to the 
Moss-Chase Company. . . . Another Buffalo 
change is Pierce-Arrow Motor Corpora 
tion's appointment of Baldwin & Strachan, 
Inc., as its advertising agency. 

Roy O. Eastman, for many years head of 
. O. Eastman & Company, has joined 
Marschalk & Pratt, Inc., New York, as di- 
rector of marketing. . .. McMurdo Silver 
Corporation, Chicago, makers of radio re- 
ceivers, to McJunkin Advertising Company. 

W. Cross & Company, Inc., East 
Jaffrey, New Hampshire, makers of ‘Cross 
Sterilized Tacks, have appointed Wm. B. 
Remington, Inc. . . . The Minwax Company, 
Inc., New York, makers of floor and wall 
finishes, have placed their account with W. 
I. Tracy, Inc.... Atlas Tack Corporation, 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts, appoints Charles 
J. Cutajar to handle the advertising of its 
24,000 hardware items. 


Agency Network Elects 


At the Sixth Annual Convention of the 
First Inter-Agency Group, held at Detroit, 
the following officers were elected: Charles 
A. Oswald, president, Oswald Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Philadelphia; P. R. Hume, 
vice-president, Keelor-Stites Company, Cin- 
cinnati; W. H. Gardner, treasurer, C. P. 
Clark Company, Nashville; Walter Patton, 
director of network research, Holden, Mc- 
Kinney & Clark, Detroit; Nell Price, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Washington. 

This network, an outgrowth of the orig- 
inal Lynn Ellis Group that was founded in 
1929 at Cleveland, is composed of 23 mem- 
ber agencies located in 26 United States 
and Canadian cities. The convention host 
this year was Holden, McKinney & Clark, 
Inc., of Detroit. A new member agency, 
the Ridgeway Company, St. Louis, was 
elected. 


Whether buses or modernized streetcars win the battle for the right of way on America’s 
Main Street is all the same to the Street Railways Advertising Company, which has 
space to sell in both these means of transportation and in the subways as well. The 
illustration above is that company’s latest means of visualizing the tremendous market 
covered by the thousands of cars and buses which display its car cards. The presen- 
tation, one of the largest we have seen, utilizes airplane photographs of sections of each 
market, supplemented by traction maps, with figures showing the number of riders 
monthly and daily. The circulation thus afforded, in terms of advertising cost per 
impression, gives advertisers a new appreciation of this approach to the mass market. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Nelson, Baker Redesigns 
Packages; Sales Climb 


(Continued from page 740) 


rate, Mr. McConnell will tell you that 
I never quibble over any estimate he 
submits, if incurring such expense will 
improve the appearance of a pack- 
age. 
"i McConnell told of some of the 
changes, and of the results. 

“The primary purpose of attractive 
packaging is to provide eye appeal and 
thereby gain the interest of the ulti- 
mate consumer,” he said, “but it is 
surprising how such a change renews 
the interest of the dealer, too. The 
same product, at the same price, seems 
to be something new if it is in a new 
and attractive package. At any rate, 
the dealer knows it will sell better; 
hence it is only natural that he stocks 
it more generously. 

“For years we have had a prepara- 
tion called ‘Penslar Cramp Bark Com- 
pound.” It is a good, old-fashioned 
remedy and the assumption was that 
people would ask for it when and if 
they needed it, and that they wouldn't 
buy it at all if they didn’t need it. 
Nevertheless, when we changed the 
package, and incidentally changed the 
name to ‘Vegetable Compound,’ we 
sold more of this old remedy in the 
first few months than we had ever 
before sold in an entire year. 


More Success Stories 


“Similarly, we changed our aspirin 
package from the uniform gray to a 
tan and brown, with a handsome de- 
sign, and sales mounted immediately. 
There was no change in the product, 
quantity, price, or deal; the only 
change was in the package, yet we 
have been selling more aspirin than 
ever before. 

“Another outstanding increase was 
made on glycerin and rose water. We 
had always put this up in much the 
same way that druggists who prepare 
their own do—in a medicinal-type 
package. We changed this to a strictly 
toilet goods package, put it in a 
modernistic bottle, with handsome red, 
black, and white label, and took it out 
of the carton so the customer could 
see it. The result was immediate. 

“Then there was cod liver oil. We 
formerly put this up in a conservative- 
type bottle and enclosed the bottle in 
a carton. Last year we got a special- 
mold bottle, different from anything 
anyone else had ever used for cod liver 
oil, designed a special label, took the 
bottle out of the carton, and wrapped 
it in Cellophane, so people could see 
the bottle and contents. This brought 
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a splendid increase in sales of cod 
liver oil. 

“One of the biggest increases was 
on mineral oil. We put it in a hand- 
some bottle, with stylish label, and 
wrapped it in Cellophane, instead of 
hiding it in a carton. 

“We have also changed the entire 
line of packages in our toilet goods 
division, introducing new bottles, jars, 
labels, and everything, and the results 
have been excellent. 

“We have now redesigned our pack- 
ages all along the line, but we are not 
through, by any means. In fact, we 
never expect to be through. We are 
constantly working out new designs, 


because styles are constantly changing 
and because, from time to time, we see 
where we can make improvements. It 
is our aim to have as attractive a line 
as possible, then to. keep it up to date. 
We are not afraid that such changes 
will confuse the consumer; in fact, we 
are convinced that the consumer wel- 
comes an occasional change, if for no 
other reason than for the sake of 
variety. It appears likely, too, that the 
consumer associates the new design 
with an improved product. 

“The changes have been of decided 
benefit so far, and we are confident 
that the same policy will continue to 
be helpful.” 
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A $251,461,000 
covered 


84, 6% by this 


One Evening Newspaper 


You are not really SELLING Baltimore 
unless you are telling your story to the 
greatest number of families that can be 
told. 


That’s what The News-Post does for you. 
Gives you a maximum audience at mini- 
mum cost. Carries your story to 170,062 
(or 84.6%) of the 200,843 families in Bal- 
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timore’s ABC city zone—plus 30,997 fami- 
lies in the surrounding territory—all for 
35¢ a line. 201,059 families—the greatest 
circulation ever attained and maintained 
by a Baltimore newspaper—read The 
News-Post every day.* 


No matter how you figure it, THE NEWS- 
POST is first in Baltimore. Re-check Bal- 
timore today. Investigate NEWS-POST 
influence on buying habits in this $251,- 
461,000 retail market. Learn why ad- 
vertisers gave THE NEWS-POST the 
largest lineage increase of all United 
States newspapers in 1934. 


A 


-POS 


Baltimores Outstanding Vlewspaper 


Represented Nationally by Hearst International Advertising Service 
Rodney E. Boone. General Manager 


* Except Sundays. 


The Baltimore Sunday 


American has the largest circulation in all the 


South 229.832 


and still going up. 


“Burps” Are Out 


No more graphic descriptions of internal 
bodily functions or symptomatic results of 
internal disturbances in its commercials, 
says Columbia. 

Now if the networks will further prohibit 
airway teeth-brushing and gargling around 
mealtime, the American appetite will be 
further greatly improved, and the ill-will 
of that great body of fastidious radio fans 
who insist on having radio with their meals 
will be allayed. 

“We realize,’ says CBS in discussing this 
in their booklet “New Policies,” “that the 
personal and often intimate quality of the 
human voice, radio’s medium of presenting 
its sponsor's message, forbids discussing 
subjects on the air in a manner which might 
be wholly acceptable when read in type.” 

So the newspapers and magazines are to 
get back their own—products whose wide 
acceptance, in many cases, the publications 
themselves have built up. (Variety estimates 
the amount of business that will trade 
hands to be $5,000,000.) 


More than 114,000 box tops were sent 
in for this picture of Bobby Benson, 
star of the H-Bar-O Rangers, Hecker 
H-O radio program (58,000 individual 
requests enclosing two or more tops). 


Commercial Time 


Limitations 


Effective July 30, 1935, Columbia Broad- 
casting System will insist on the following 
maximum lengths for commercials: 


EVENING PROGRAMS 


1 hour 6 mins. of commerciai 
% OS 4 mins., 30 secs. of commercial 
"i 3 mins. of commercial 
ia 2 mins., 10 secs. of commercial 


DAYTIME PROGRAMS 


Fifty per cent additional to the above, 
with an additional 40 seconds on the 
quarter-hour program. 

Lest executives frown at this curtailment 
of their advertising messages, let us re- 
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Radio Fade-ins 


member that the MRCA-SM Survey (SM, 
May 1) pegged the actual average amount 
or “selling” time per 15 minute program 
at 24% minutes, not so far from the new 
Columbia edict. 

As a matter of fact, the majority «* 
popular programs are well within thes? 
limits, their makers having long ago real- 
ized that a long commercial is a sure-fire 
ill will maker and that a brief commercial, 
skillfully handled, creates more effective 
response, as well as universal commenda- 
tion and good will. 

The new edict should result in more care- 
fully and skillfully prepared commercials 
and a wholesome respect for the definite 
technique of successful commercial writing. 


78% of Selby Dealers 
Report Sales Up 31% 


Credit Mrs. Roosevelt or the $10,000 
prize offered on the recent Selby Shoe pro- 
gram broadcast over the CBS_ network 
(SM, March 15) for a_ substantial in- 
crease in the sale of Arch Preserver shoes. 
But do not lose sight of the skillful mer- 
chandising done on this program. Other 
media were carefully coordinated with 
radio, 93% of the reporting dealers backed 
up the radio campaign with newspaper tie- 
up ads and 51% gained publicity in their 
local papers, 98% used window displays; 
60% used direct mail. 

In addition, Selby offers an advisory serv- 
ice to all its dealers. The advisory staff 
consists of qualified experts, specializing in 
advertising, sales promotion, publicity, 
window display, management, finance, in- 
ventory, store remodeling and fitting tech- 
nique. The recommendations of this staff 
are based upon constant consultations with 
accepted authorities and analysts. 

Some of the dealers reported sales in- 
creases as follows: Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., 
Boston, Mass.: “Pair increase 44%. Dol- 
lar increase 33%.” The Pidgeon’s Store, 
Rochester, N. Y.: “Volume increase of 50% 
for Selby line to April 30. Better than 
1.000 mew customers.” Buffum’s Inc., 
Long Beach, Calif.: “Percentage gain 
February 15 to April 30 (the duration of 
the radio contest) 55%. Many new cus- 
tomers.” 


A Lady’s Last Word 


Up until very recently, Lady Esther's last 
word (the second commercial on a_ half 
hour program) ran two minutes plus—a 
commercial that drove many listeners to 
distraction in spite of Wayne King’s sooth- 
ing music and rated the Lady Esther pro- 
gram the most obnoxious on the air (SM 
May 1.) 

Today, Lady Esther has split her last 
word to one minute plus a small fraction. 
It will sell just as much powder, Lady, 
maybe more. Congratulations! 

Lady Esther total commercials now run 
at approximately two and _ three-quarter 
minutes, which puts them well within the 
new CBS time limitations for a half hour 
program. (Lady Esther, one of the fastest 
talkers on the air, rates about 180 words 
a minute—that’s still a lot of words.) 


BY PETER PERCH 


Professional Amateurs 


Many radio authorities hold that the 
amateur show, as such, is merely a vogue 
to drop out as suddenly and completely as 
did the jig-saw puzzle. 

The radio public has been trained to such 
a high standard of professional entertai: 
ment that it stands to reason that, onc 
the novelty wears off, true amateur talen 
will be as tame as an amateur stage show- 
and just as unpopular. 

The persistent rumors of professiona 
talent bolstering up this type of radio en- 
tertainment seems to be direct evidence 
that the drop is in sight. Certainly no sane 
sponsor will consider a new amateur offer- 
ing at this time. 

The huge success of such amateur shows 
a; Major Bowes’ and Fred Allen’s can be- 
yond a doubt be credited to the personality 
of the masters of ceremony themselves. 
They are the professionals who make the 
show. Follow and note the clever stunts 
they use to keep up listener interest. The 
wise showman strives not to imitate a 
current success but to present a novel 
scheme of his own. 
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Station Loyalty 


Is it possible for a radio station to have 
a loyal following, or do radio listeners, 
other things being equal, shop over the 
dial when they sit down to their radio? 

KNX, the “Voice of Hollywood,’ be- 
lieve that a station can have a following 
and a loyal one, too. Recently they made 
an announcement four times during the 
daytime hours for the space of a week, 
asking listeners to answer these four ques- 
tions: “How many people live in your 
home and how many are over 18 years of 
age? Do you live in a house or an apart- 
ment and do you own your home or rent 
it? If you own an automobile, how old 
is it and what make? What is your 
monthly income approximately ?”’ 

No prizes or offers were made. The 
request merely meant work for the listener 
—yet 742 answers were received, proof, 
say KNX, of the close bond between KNX 
announcers and their listeners. 

Surveys of this kind should offer to 
sponsors the finest kind of evidence of 
station acceptance. 


Returns at 24 Cents 


In a three weeks test over KNX (fifteen 
broadcasts), Horlick’s malted milk received 
6,727 letters, each containing a dime to 
defray mailing charges and a wrapper from 
a 50 cent or $1 jar of Horlick’s “Powder” 
malted milk, resulting, says the ‘Voice of 
Hollywood,” in a cost of 24 cents a return. 
Lord & Thomas are the advertising agency. 


Question for July 15 


Is the radio contest craze being carried 
too far? May we quote you? Write your 
opinion to Peter Perch, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


. 
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Talking Points 


PARKER PEN quotes SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT ina S. E. P. ad to prove that 
‘from Harvard to Southern California, 
Parker was voted the college favorite. 
... A great business magazine—SALEs 
MANAGEMENT—wholly impartial, en- 
gaged a reliable fact-finding organiza- 
tion—the Ross Federal Service—to de- 
termine what articles are most used or 
most wanted by college men. The 
Parker pen and a famous motor led all 
‘ the rest.” Blushing with pleasure, we 
make Parker our prettiest bow. Inci- 
dentally, why doesn’t some other 
manufacturer cash-in on the findings 
of SM’s surveys? (Advt.) 


Youth likes such flippancy? 


Forp Moror, for example, which 
is the “famous motor” referred to 
above, really should have made a talk- 
ing point of its long lead in the col- 
lege market survey. Instead, the V-8 
is being publicized in college under- 
graduate magazines by such cartoons as 
this. Both ways are good, but naturally 
we have a slight bias. 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 
shrewdly tickles the weil nigh uni- 
versal feminine love of prinking and 
primping: ‘Spend more time on your- 
self. Clever women manage to spend 
time on themselves because they know 
that happy living requires energy for 
entertaining, for play . . . and above 
all for preserving charm. One way 
to save hours of needless drudgery is 
to get a Florence oil range.” 


Philadelphians, who have chafed 
under the accusation of being old- 
fogies, will feel kindly toward Car- 
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RIER ENGINEERING CORPORATION. 
That air conditioning firm states in 
a current ad, “Not So Slow. The 
Philadelphia Saving Fund Building 
was the first office building in the East 
to provide year-round comfort for 
all its rented space. Air conditioning 
by Carrier throughout its 34 stories.” 
Carrier has performed “more installa- 
tions and of greater variety than those 
of all other manufacturers put to- 
gether. . . .” 


The Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Mothers-in-Law places the 
name of General Mills’ BisQuicK on 
its black books. Why? Because of 
this sentence in an ad signed by Betty 
Crocker; ‘Your husband will say my 
Bisquick strawberry shortcake is better 


even than the old-fashioned biscuit 
shortcake his mother used to make, or 
I'll give you back the price you pay 
for a package of Bisquick.” If that 
“friendly challenge’ of Betty Crock- 
er’s doesn’t rile Mothers innumerable, 
we'll eat a package of Bisquick raw, 
including the carton. 


Dow CHEMICAL COMPANY'S “Dow- 
metal” is “industry's lightest structural 
metal. One man can carry a Dow- 
metal beam strong enough to support 
many. Thus .. . particularly adapted 
for painters’ scaffolds. . . .”’ Strato- 
sphere gondolas, airplanes, motor ve-_ 
hicles, portable tools and machinery 
are other products that “may be 
brought down in weight and up to 
date with Dowmetal.” 


UAL 


\ | i ws WOR is a local 


station in Greater New York and Philadel- 
phia (a 7-billion-dollar market). National 
advertisers are beginning to learn the lesson 
WOR teaches: “Supplement your national 
broadcast with a follow-up on the local 
station that commands a constant audience.” 
It must be a good lesson—our business 


for the first four months of this year is 


30% ahead of last year. W | R 


BAMBERGER BROADCASTING SERVICE, INC. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 1440 Broadway - CHICAGO: Wm. G. Rambeau Company, Tribune Tower 
BOSTON: James F. Fay, Statler Bldg. - SAN FRANCISCO: Wm. G. Rambeau Company, Russ Bldg. 
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10,000 Women Tell Why They 


Dislike Certain Advertisements 


(Continued from page 723) 


And a Buffalo woman says: “The 
most frequent cause of unfavorable 
impressions seems to have arisen from 
the fact that such preposterous claims 
have been made for some products 
that many readers are skeptical of 
other more truthful statements. The 
control of misleading or untruthful ad- 
vertising should do much to increase 
the effectiveness of that which is sin- 
cere and truthful.” 


Testimonials 


Manufacturers and agencies do not 
need to be told that testimonial ad- 
vertising is frequently effective, but 
they nevertheless may be surprised that 
the widespread skepticism of testi- 
monials stood next to exaggerated 
claims as a copy theme most disliked. 

A San Francisco woman says that 
women in that city are disgusted at 
the misrepresentation in certain cigar- 
ette ads, especially statements show- 
ing numerous motion picture people 
giving their favorable comments, 
‘when the followers of these stars 
know positively that they do not 
smoke at all.”’ 

This from Atlanta: “I do not think 
that quotations from someone who has 
gained fame helps the advertising of 
a product, because people believe that 
that person is getting paid for the 
use of his name and that is the reason 
he claims to like the thing that is ad- 
vertised.”” 

An Iowa investigator draws a dis- 
tinction between American and for- 
eign endorsements: ‘The personal 
quality of the Lysol and other fem- 
inine hygiene advertisements are un- 
favorable to all women, especially 
when coupled with endorsements 
from foreign doctors who are paid to 
offer their names where American ones 
wouldn't. That is also true of the 
Fleischmann yeast ads.” 

An Illinois investigator thinks that 
“testimonial, cartoon, and 100% 
health or fear advertisements have 
been overdone, and the public there- 
fore pays little attention any more to 
prominent women’s faces, doctors’ 
advice, or admonitions about dastard- 
ly results if a product isn’t used. Also, 
the public is tired of having its in- 
telligence insulted—as Lucky Strike did 
in their throat-ease campaign several 
years ago, and which Camel is now 
doing in their ‘get-a-lift’ advertise- 
ments.” 

Another woman said she didn’t use 
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Lux because a famous actress used it, 
but because she knew what it did. The 
same woman said that “women resent 
or ignore an affected, patronizing, 
over-drawn advertisement. They have 
to find a place for their product in 
their budget, and they want to know 
the truth about it.” 


Cigarettes and Liquor 


Quite naturally, cigarettes and 
liquor came in for a great deal ot 
untavorable mention, part of it due to 
the type of advertising employed, but 
more was traceable to’ prejudice 
against the products themselves. Many 
women, however, claim to have no 
personal prejudice against the prod- 
ucts, but fear the effect of the ad- 
vertising on their children. Mentioned 
very frequently were advertisements 
picturing young girls smoking cigar- 
ettes or drinking. 

This disapproval was more mani- 
fest in the dry states and farming sec- 
tions than in other parts of the coun- 
try. 

Other more sophisticated women 
objected to cigarette advertising show- 
ing ‘Mrs. So-and-So”’ on the ground 
that it was a snob appeal. 

An lowa woman says: “Local club 
women, whom I am glad to repre- 
sent, register a protest against the ex- 
treme cigarette and beer ads in our 
best magazines, such as Good House- 
keeping and Time. To put a cigar- 
ette in the mouth of a beautifully por- 
trayed society leader, or an artist's 
model, gives our young womanhood 
the wrong impressions and the wrong 
ideals. We also disapprove of lurid 
radio programs for young children.” 

Out in Kelso, Washington, a wo- 
man says: “According to recent cigar- 
ette advertising a young lady to be 
smart must have a cigarette,” and 
adds, “why can’t advertising get away 
from the thought of a pretty girl with 
every product?” As a closing para- 
graph she adds this protest, “The 
Camel cigarette ad where the mother 
is so tired from doing a wash and 
smokes a cigarette so she can go on 
a picnic with the children is terrible.” 

Another blast from the Middlewest: 
“I found an astounding (to me) re- 
action against cigarette advertisements 
among all classes of women. Very 
seldom was a brand name remembered, 
but great feeling was expressed 
against pictures of attractive women 
smoking or endorsing cigarettes. 


Next to be mentioned unfavorably 
were the liquor advertisements, es- 
pecially if women were pictured using 
liquor. No brand names were te- 
membered. Next to be deplored was 
nudity, improperly clad figures of both 
sexes. Next, advertisements of an in- 
timate nature—too intimate for pub- 
lic print.” 


Getting Too Personal 


Down in West Palm Beach the in- 
vestigator reports: “The majority of 
people whom I have interviewed do 
not care for the comic or the personal 
type of advertisements. To be told 
that you never were clean until you 
used a certain brand of soap, that you 
would be guilty of B.O. without a 
certain product, produces a negative 
reaction in most people. It is true 
these advertisements may help some 
careless people, but couldn’t there be 
more charming, appealing advertise- 
ments to daintiness? Surely Palm- 
olive and Ivory soap ads have more 
appeal than some of the others.” 

Lux Flakes advertisements strike 
women in Lynchburg, Virginia, as 
being “very silly. Their claims are so 
exaggerated. I do not care for adver- 
tisements which have very personal 
questions and answers. For instance, 
Lydia Pinkham and Kotex. I also 
think advertisements with affidavits 
are poor, because most people think 
that the endorser gets some bonus or 
that he has never used the product 
he is endorsing.” 

In Fort Wayne, Indiana, the in- 
vestigator found that: “Next to cigar- 
ette advertising the greatest objection 
was raised against the class having to 
do with so-called feminine hygiene. 
Kotex, toilet tissue, bust developers, 
birth control, etc., etc. There is a 
strong feeling among mothers that 
such topics are not for children, and 
that, in addition, they are in extreme- 
ly poor taste for the general public.” 


Ugliness Deplored 


Sacramento women raise this ques- 
tion: “We all know some ugly things 
have to be endured, but why adver- 
tise them?’”” Many unbeautiful ads were 
mentioned by the women interviewed. 
“Toothpaste ads talking of ‘pink tooth- 
brush’; Listerine; Pepsodent ads, 
showing people with colds, and other 
unlovely pictures were discussed. A 
corset ad showing the female figure 
with protruding abdomen was called 
to my attention. Talks on personal 
hygiene, corns and all unlovely things 
seem to be disliked.” 

A Scranton investigator says that, in 
general, advertising was praised by 
the women she met, although remarks 
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were made about gross exaggeration, 
such as the “pick-up” qualities of 
Camel cigarettes. She goes on to say: 
“The antiseptic advertising of today 
is extravagant in its claims, but such 
advertising as that for Kotex, Modess 
and like products has served a real 


purpose. This advertising has had un-: 


favorable reaction from the older 
matron who is  umaccustomed to 
frankness.” 


Several women deplored the trend 
toward the use of ugly animals in 
gasoline advertising. A Cheyenne wo- 
man, for example, says: ‘Certain meth- 
ods of gaining distinction result in 
a bad impression of certain brands. 
An example of this is the oily monster 
representing Sludge in advertisements 
of the Standard Oil Company. The 
reason for this dislike is the psycho- 
logical distaste for ugly things.” 


The Ten-Year-Old Mentality 


From Albuquerque comes this com- 
plaint: “I found considerable bitter- 
ness on what women call lack of in- 
telligence among advertisers in assum- 
ing that women were of ten-year-old 
mentality or, as one woman expressed 
it, ‘nit-wits.’ They consider in many 
cases that the advertiser is talking 
down to them when they over-exag- 
gerate and supply them with too much 
‘hooey.’ Comic strips and Goofys are 
off their list in many cases. Many are 
antagonized by wild claims in cigar- 
ette advertising, and the style of ads, 
as also in Fleischmann’s sectional 
anatomy, or Ipana’s picture of a wo- 
man gnawing a bone.” 

From Montgomery, Alabama: “Un- 
favorable impressions are created by 
advertisers making ridiculous claims 
for their products—for instance, the 
Arrow collar advertisement suggesting 
to women that the way to obtain a 
kiss is to give Arrow shirts for Christ- 
mas presents. Few adults enjoy read- 
ing advertisements that are evidently 
written for people with less intelli- 
gence than the average ten-year-old 
child. Testimonial letters are another 
way to cause readers quickly to lose 
interest in the advertisement.” 

A Missouri reporter claims that the 
buying public is not as gullible as ad- 
vertisers believe it to be: “It resents 
being told that a certain product is 
the only product fulfilling certain con- 
ditions when such facts are known to 
be true of other brands. The ‘Nose- 
Test’ in Royal gelatine is an example; 
also the ‘lifting-power’ of Camels.” 

Fear copy came in for considerable 
panning, and a number of women 
said they weren’t frightened by the 
“disinterested” advice of some ob- 
scure French doctor, nor would they 
get particularly upset when a dowager 
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looked down her nose crossly at some- 
one who has not used the right kind 
of soap or disinfectant. 


“Your Favorite Grocer Has It” 


A Maryland woman is one of sev- 
eral to express annoyance with ad- 
vertisements that create a desire for 
the product but then stop without giv- 
ing the price, or telling where the 
product may be obtained. She says 
that the advertising pages are filled 
with advertisements which tell her 
that she can get the product at any 
grocers, when, as a matter of fact, 
most grocers do not have it. She adds: 


“Italian Balm advertised a special 
Christmas package over the radio, tell- 
ing us we could get it at any drug or 
department store. I decided to get a 
couple; tried two drug stores first, 
then all the other stores that cater to 
women—not a package in town; guess 
my reaction.” 
ss 

The analysis of the things that 
women like about advertising, to be 
presented in the next issue, brings 
out the point that lots of pictures, 
short copy and good colors are no- 
ticed and liked by women. Likewise, 
the lack of these factors stimulates 
unfavorable comment. 
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“Appeal to the Self-Interest of 


Consumers,” Lasker Tells A.F.A. 


ee DVERTISING is salesman- 
ship in print.... In adver- 
tising copy, give the con- 


sumer, in an _ interesting 
way, the reason why it is in the con- 
sumer’s interest to buy the wares you 
have for sale. . . . That, in the printed 
as in the spoken word, is the highest 
form of salesmanship. . . . Convince 
the reader that he should buy because 
it is in his interest to buy, rather than 
because you want to sell him... .” 

This was the burden of the message 
given by Albert D. Lasker, president of 
Lord & Thomas, and an outstanding 
figure in the field of advertising and 
merchandising for several decades, in 
his talk before the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America in Chicago this week. 
Mr. Lasker's subject was “‘A Call for 
Dedication to Fundamentals in Adver- 
tising.”’ 

Mr. Lasker said further: 

“First, there must be an idea, a central 
idea. It must be such an idea that when 
lifted to the top instantly arrests the se/f- 
interest of the reader. Ofttimes the idea 
which intrigues the advertiser most, intri- 
gues the consumer least. It must, if I 
may borrow the phrase, be an idea that 
answers instantly the question in every con- 
sumer’s mind, ‘WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO 
ME?’ 

“No great advertising can come from any 
agency not intimately in contact with the 
advertiser's policies, selling plans and dis- 
tribution to which, in fact, he should 
make valuable contribution. 

“Second, having the central idea, it must 
be given news; it must be given enticement 
—drama. To advertise to the millions, this 
is a factor of major importance. 

‘Finding which news appeals to the mil- 
lions and which appeals only to the thou- 
sands is, in advertising, the same instinct 
that guides editors of great metropolitan 
newpapers to give the public what the 
public, in groups of millions, wants to read. 

“It marks the difference betwen news- 
papers of failing circulation and the great 
leaders. It marks the difference between 
advertising that merely ‘pays’ and advertis- 
ing that galvanizes public action, that con- 
quers great markets and olds them by 
planting desire in the hearts of millions— 
and functions at amazingly less advertising 
cost. 

“Third: Having the central idea, having 
given it news, the presentation must be 
clothed with deep-felt conviction and sin- 
cerity. Only merchandise of merit, sold at 
the right price, can warrant repeat sales, 
without which advertising fails—for no 
product can live on ‘one time’ business. 
The expense of making the first sale is too 
great. The profit must come because the 
consumer is satisfied and buys and buys 
again. Granting, then, that only articles 
of merit—articles that deserve confidence— 
can be successfully advertised through the 
years, the copy must impart that confidence 
with sincerity and simplicity. 

“But even a central idea, sincerely yet 
dramatically presented with news value, is 
not enough. Salesmanship-in-print calls for 
still more. You may have the idea. You 
may give it news and drama. But you still 


may not realize all the fruits of successfu! 
advertising until you apply the final con 
mandment of ‘salesmanship-in-print—MAKi 
IT SING. 

“What do I mean by MAKE IT SING 
Simply this: Make the meaning of you: 
advertisement compact—wrap up its idea 
its news, its drama into a dynamic whole 
capable of lightning impact. 

“I am not talking about mere slogans as 
such. Misconceived and innocuous slogans 
have a habit of finally working completely 
away from the thing they are supposed to 
advertise. ‘4 

‘Look at All Three, ‘The Skin You 
Love to Touch, ‘Film on Teeth, ‘Keep 
that Schoolgirl Complexion,’ ‘Body Odor, 
The ‘Magic Brain’ of R. C. A., “Your Best 
Friend Won't Tell You,’ ‘Do as Your 
Dentist Does,’ ‘Reach for a Lucky Instead 
of a Sweet,’ ‘1 Cent’s Worth of Quaker 
Oats equals 3 Cakes of Fresh Yeast,’ ‘Get 
a Lift with a Camel,’ “The Car That Has 
Everything’ are more than slogans. They 
are imprints deeply carved in the public's 
mind—they are the advertisers’ ‘REASONS 
WHY’ set to song in such a manner as to 
leave an indelible summary of his claims. 

“Let us not be diverted from the great 
fundamental truth which is the base on 
which the entire structure of advertising 
practice rests. No more than the physicist 
would attempt to depart from the law of 
gravity should advertising depart in copy 
from the principles of salesmanship-in-print. 

“It takes vision to dedicate oneself to 
underlying principles. It takes patience to 
strive for constant refinement of these prin- 
ciples. It takes courage painstakingly to 
stick to an idea.” 


Mr. Lasker’s thesis was ably illus- 
trated with concrete examples of ad- 
vertising success based on copy which 
adhered to these fundamentals. Doubt- 
ing Thomases who did not hear his 
speech should read it in full. Sales 
executives should use its conclusions 
and outline of fundamentals as the 
basis for their playing a major role 
in the copy theme of the advertising 
campaigns of their companies. 


New York Power Companies 
Have New Appliance Plan 


Stronger promotion of electrical ap- 
pliance sales in the New York City 
area is expected to result from a new 
policy of the gas and electric com- 
panies affiliated with the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York, effective 
May 27. The affiliated companies 
(New York Edison and United Elec- 
tric Light & Power) now take orders, 
but no money, from customers for ap- 
pliances, and transmit these to manu- 
facturers of chosen merchandise. The 
manufacturers, in turn, send them, for 
delivery, to retailers who are members 
of the Electrical Association of New 
York. Thus the power companies, in 
effect, return to appliance merchan- 
dising. 
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Are Out-Moded Territories 
Robbing You of More Profits? 


(Continued from page 727) 


35% of their dealers were doing 65°, 
of their business. In the previous issue 
of SM, in an article about the Hamilton 
Watch Company, a Hamilton executive 
reports that 67% of the total Hamilton 
business comes out of 93 metropolitan 
areas. 

Don H. Teetor, general sales man- 
ager, the Perfect Circle Company, tells 
SM that his firm generally places its 
salesmen in the cities containing the 
largest accounts. ‘We have first, second 
and third grade distributors,’ Mr. 
Teetor reports. ‘‘First grade are call- 
ed on every two months, second grade 
every three or four months, third grade 
once a year. However, both second and 
third grade are contacted monthly by 
first grade jobbers’ salesmen.” 

An interesting theory, upon which 
big and small accounts are segregated 
and worked by different salesmen, 
comes from R. H. Lippincott, director 
of sales, Holeproof Hosiery Company. 
About a year ago this firm made a com- 
plete revision of its territories, using 
as a basis material in “The Trading 
Area System of Sales Control,” a study 
made by the International Magazine 
Company. “Despite the fact,” says Mr. 
Lippincott, “that this study was made 
several years ago, we felt that it was 
by far the most accurate and complete 
information available. . . . 


Division by Size of Stores 


“We operate what we call major and 
secondary territories. The major ter- 
ritories are cities of 25,000 population 
and over, which are covered by Class 1 
salesmen. These men cover only the 
larger stores in these larger cities. Our 
secondary territories start from a popu- 
lation of 2,500 and extend up through 
the major territories as far as cities of 
25,000 population. In this latter group 
of cities, only the smaller accounts be- 
long to the secondary territory man. 

“Our reason for this division is that 
we do not believe a man calling on 
both large and small stores will do a 
complete selling job on the smaller 
store. To a man calling on a store 
where he might get a $2,000 order, the 
smaller store becomes unimportant, and 
we do not believe full possibilities are 
exhausted. 

“We do make some effort at selec- 
tive routing and our salesmen see the 
very important accounts about every 
month, whereas they see other accounts 
every three months, and some accounts 
every six months.” 
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Davey Tree Expert Company classi- 
fies customers according to potential 
volume of business. This firm deals 
only with land owners who have trees. 
“Our men are expected to make more 
calls on the larger prospects,’ says 
Hugo E. Birkner, vice-president. “A 
prospect having $1,000 or more vol- 
ume annually must be seen not less 
than once each month; a $500 annual 
volume, six times, and so on down to 
$50, which requires one call annually. 
We check up on frequency of cover- 
age through regular reports.” 

E. C. Atkins and Company make 
steel saws. They sell both direct and 
through jobbers, and their business is 
somewhat complicated by the fact that 
they have a large potential industrial 
market. Edward S. Norvell, sales man- 
ager for the eastern division, told 
SALES MANAGEMENT about his plan 
for classifying and working prospects. 

Industrials are divided into four 
broad groups: Paper-working, wood- 
working, metal-working, and saw mills. 
Names of individual prospects under 


each head are classified ‘‘A,” ‘“B’’ and 
"C,” according to potential. Mr. Nor- 
vell considers the A group of sufficient 
importance to contact himself; the B 
group is handled mostly by salesmen, 
and the C group is contacted by mail. 

This company based its sales areas 
on the “Atlas of Wholesale Grocery 
Territories,” published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. While this study 
deals with grocery jobbing areas, the 
divisions check so closely with hard- 
ware and mill supply jobber trading 
areas that relatively few changes had 
to be made. This was substantiated by 
inquiries directed to the company’s job- 
bers asking for a report on the coun- 
ties included in the trading area of 
each—a simple type of check which 
any company selling through jobbers 
might profitably make. The jobbing 
areas are then grouped together into 
territories so that each salesman has 
approximately the same number of 
prospects. Both the Atkins salesmen in 
the field and the jobbers receive copies 
of the maps showing the jobbing areas, 
together with a complete list of all 
Atkins prospects there. 


(Part II of this article, to appear in the 
July 1 issue of SM, will discuss the meth- 
ods used by a number of other representa- 
tive companies in laying out their sales ter- 
ritories for greatest efficiency.) 
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Let There Be No Moaning If 
a Buyer Turns a Deaf Ear 


I bespeak an avid curse and three out- 
size maledictions upon that supremely 
egoistic clan who are continually having 
their feelings hurt by our failure to re- 
spond to their purely routine sales solici- 
tations. I am inordinately annoyed by 
those who write, with mingled indigna- 
tion and reproach: “This is the third 
leiter we have addressed to you concern- 
ing our Matchless 
Moccasins. Thus far 
you have not fa- 
vored us with any 
of your valued busi- 
ness, or given us the 
courtesy of a reply 
to our letters... .” 

Why, pray tell, 
should they expect 
my patronage? And 
by what right do 
they chide me for 
an implied epistola- 
tory neglect? 
Gawd knows I 
didn’t ask them to 
solicit me! Neither 

y word nor deed 
have I implied the slightest interest in 
Matchless Moccasins. For years unnumbered 
I have purchased my moccasins from Moe 
the Moccasin Man, of Grand Avenue. His 
prices are right. His service is swell. I 
am well content. 

He who types my name upon an out- 
going envelope does so with the full know]- 
edge that he plays a game of chance—his 
skill and persuasiveness against my estab- 
lished buying habits. He should ask no 
quarter—and I will give none; no, not even 
so little as three cents for a postage stamp 
to tell him to go bark up another tree. He 
may win—for I am not invulnerable. But 
if he loses, let there be no sniveling. 

This tirade would signify little if it rep- 
resented the reaction as single individual. 
But many correspondents have written me 
in similar vein. Only last week came a 
letter from R. M. Koch, of George Koch 
Sons, the steel fabricators, enclosing an en- 
lightening example. “If we had any busi- 
ness to place in this field,’ wrote Mr. Koch, 
“this would be the last place on earth that 
would get it.” I give you the letter: 

“You certainly have been hard to con- 
vince that it would be to your advantage, 
as well as a great pleasure to us, to have 
you purchase your — supplies from us. 

“We have been in the — service and 
repair business since 1914, and our volume 
of business in 1934 was larger than it was 
any year prior to 1928. If our products and 
service were not of the best, you know as 
well as we do that we could not have en- 
joyed such volume during 1934. 

“If there is any good reason why we 
should not have the opportunity of quoting 
or helping you with your prob- 
lems, we would like to have you tell us 
frankly. Otherwise, send us your business.” 
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Maxwell Droke 


Quill Pen in the Letterhead? 
Old Stuff! Wait, Just Listen— 


When a new creative advertising service 
is launched, thoughts turn naturally toward 
a fitting design or trade-mark. The first 
suggestion is to fashion the initials of the 
principals into some artistic arrangement. 
If the objection is raised that this has been 
done before, the next happy hunch is fairly 
certain to be the use of a quill pen to 
denote rugged individualism, or creative 
craftsmanship, or something. Probably if 
all the letterhead designs incorporating quill 
pens were placed side by side, the world 
would little note nor long remember. 

I thought that every possible variation of 
the quill pen in advertising had been run 
long years ago. But it has remained for 
Walter J. Gallagher, New York advertising 
man, to do something truly different. By 
means of clever die-cutting, he inserts an 
actual quill in his letter head design, the 
feather dyed a brilliant carmine. Very 
effective. 


After the Final Installment a 
“Thank You” Is Good Stuff 


If we may judge by accumulated evi- 
dence, the usual slogan of the installment 
house is, “Millions for promotion, but not 
one cent for tribute!"’ In other words, they 
will spend plenty of money to get an ac- 
count, will keep after the debtor aggres- 
sively as long as he owes them anything, 
but once the bill is paid, they are sadly 
negligent in the effective art of patting him 
on the back. Thus, it is encouraging to 
find one jewelry house—Wm. J. Kappel 
Company, of Pittsburgh—that does pay 
tribute, in this gracious letter: 

“May I thank you personally for the nice, 
businesslike way you handled your account 
with us? Business, indeed, becomes a pleas- 
ure when dealing with customers like you. 
I want you to feel that this is your store in 
any way we can serve you. 

“In making future purchases, just say, 
‘charge it." No down payment is necessary. 
Terms will be arranged to suit your con- 
venience. Should any of your friends desire 
to make a purchase at our store, your recom- 
mendation will be sufficient for them to 
receive the merchandise selected, without 
red tape or delay. 

“With kindest personal regards, and 
assuring you of my appreciation of your 
patronage, and trusting to have the oppor- 
tunity of serving you soon, I am, 

“Yours very truly, 
“WM. J. KAPPEL, 
“President.” 


There’s a Heartening Breeze 
a-Blowing in the Trade Trees 


Rather often, it seems, I have occasion 
to say something commendatory concerning 
the promotional policies of that fine old 
paper house of §. D. Warren Company. At 
the moment I am intrigued by their booklet, 
titled “Casual Statements Forecast the New 
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Competition.” It demonstrates how whiffs 
of conversational straw denote the course of 
our economic winds. Whereas, back in 
late '29, the Man in the Street was saying, 
“These high prices on securities can’t last 
much longer; I’m scared,” or “The peak is 
reached; I’m going to get out,” in the 
present era there is a trend of aggression. 
The knowing ones are saying, “We've got 
to dig up some money for new machinery 
or “Let’s at least TRY to get some orders 
and see if we can’t start something!” 


Never Mind the Past, Whet 
Appetites for What’s to Come 


Paul Clissold, of that alert trade journal, 
The Bakers’ Helper, tells me of an in- 
genious plan they have adopted in the solic- 
itation of renewal subscriptions. Mr. Clis- 
sold realizes that, in going after a renewal, 
the thing to do is to soft-pedal past per- 
formance and bear down heavily upon com- 
ing attractions. Make the subscriber feel 
that he just can’t afford to miss that July 
number, and all the other features that are 
in the offing. But there was this confront- 
ing obstacle: Mr. Clissold did not feel up 
to the task of writing a masterful new solic- 
itation letter each month. For this reason, 
and because of mechanical limitations, it 
seemed advisable to settle on one good, 
general renewal letter, and use it as the first 
shot in a renewal effort, as subscriptions 
expired each month. So this was done. 
But the timely appeal is retained through 
an ingenious insert, on colored stock. This 
insert, headed “Coming Soon in The Bakers’ 
Helper’ is processed fresh each month. It 
gives highlights of the next few issues, with 
a strong urge to renew while there's time. 


I Don’t Like This Phrase ““The 
Writer”’—and Who Does? 


Next to the editorial “we,” probably 
there is nothing that more effectively 
deadens a sales letter than that expression, 
“the writer,” in place of a simple, direct, 
forceful perpendicular pronoun. It is a 
relic of an awkward and artificial age which 
we have long outgrown. Shun it. 

This expression becomes doubly ridic- 
ulous when relating a personal narrative. 
On my desk as I write is a letter from an 
insurance man. It begins “A few years 
ago circumstances forced the writer to take 
a motor trip...” etc. How much more 
effective this letter might have been, if 
written directly in the first person! 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is mo cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


An agate copyright line and 


Only copy: 
the publishers’ “advt.” 


Snapshots 


Copywriters will join the dodo, 
the bustle and the one-hoss shay if 
this trend of ads-without-copy con- 
tinues. PIERCE-ARROW, some time ago, 
ran in “class” magazines a picture of 
one of its sleekest models standing 
before the door of a country manor. 
Not even a smidgen of print dis- 
tracted attention from the illustration. 
Now CHESTERFIELD dispenses with 
mere wordage and, in newspapers, lets 
a gal and a package put over the idea 
that ‘They Satisfy.” 


NORMAN BEL GEDDES announces 
that George Howe, former head of 
Howe & Lescaze, architects, has joined 
forces with him and a firm has been 
formed under their joint names. “We 
are in a position to offer complete serv- 
ice in the field of architecture, domes- 
tic, commercial and industrial, and 
bring to the field of industrial design 
our combined experience.” 


HARBURGER’S, Cleveland jewelers, 
forges a selling link onto the chain 
letter craze. “Have you invested good 
money in a chain letter, and now can’t 
pass it on? Well, all is not lost! 
Harburger’s will take your letter and 
give you full credit for one dollar on 
any purchase of $5 or more. No money 
down, your letter is first payment.” 


LYMAN C. ATHY, metallurgical 
and ceramic engineer of Detroit, has 
been appointed superintendent of 
manufacturing for the new plumbing 
division of Briggs Manufacturing 
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Company. The plumbing line includes 
kitchen sinks, bath tubs and lavatories. 


ATWATER KENT radios will be 
equipped with metal tubes, A. Atwater 
Kent, president of the company, an- 
nounces. The tubes, introduced in 
this country by General Electric, have 
also been adopted by RCA. 


FIisHER Bopy has received more 
than 15,000 requests for reproductions 
of a magazine ad called “the lady who 
knows her coachwork.” The lady is 
Beryl Magee, aged five. Evidently ad 
readers the country over agree with 
the Art Directors Club, of New York, 
that Beryl is ‘‘the most beautiful child’”’ 
in advertising art, a title recently con- 
ferred on her. 


SOCONY-VACUUM has started a 
magazine campaign on Bug-a-Boo, an 
insecticide. It will be sold chiefly 
through service stations and gasoline 
dealers. The name was picked after 
a test among consumers in Michigan. 
Cartoons and jingles will be featured 
in the series, which will cover the 
Summer months. A jingle contest 
among the company’s employes 
brought forth 20,000 rhymes. The 
best were winnowed from these. 


GENERAL Foops gives grocers, 
clerks and wholesale grocery salesmen 
a chance at some contest gravy. Prizes 
totaling $5,000, with $1,000 as the 
top award, are offered for writing a 
letter on “What I can do to sell more 
Post Toasties and 40% bran flakes. 
No ‘high-flown’ language needed.” 


Virginia Sales Reps 


Egbert L. Giles & Co., Broadway 
Nat'l Bank Building, Richmond, Va.:— 
Brokers — Distributors— Manufacturers’ 
Agents—can handle several additional 
accounts for Richmond and Virginia 
territory. Now selling manufacturers, 
jobbers and department stores. If you 
are not represented here, we solicit 
correspondence concerning your sales 
problems in this section. Reference, 
Dun & Bradstreet. 


SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 
Write for our 60-page Merchandise Prize 
Catalogue, and brochure, “Information 
on Sales Contest Operation.” 


SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
10th Floor American Bldg., Dayton, O. 


Prat) | Os TAT 


COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 
I WALL STREET 
233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 
80 Maiden Lane 33 W. 42nd St. 
Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 


HAYFEVER 


ASTHMA aly SOMME, artt® dalheg” a 
n J 0: " 

yy O 10,000 NOLFOR .. te tht IN- 

HALERS sold tast year alone. al J 

for full season’s relief to THE DANDEE CO., 252 

HENNEPIN AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNE- 

SOTA, or write for Free Booklet. 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR YOUR USE 


1935 Pantry Shelf and 
Household Survey 


Covers Sales Standing and Distribution by Brands of 140 Food, 
Electrical and other Household Products in 1,312 Springfield, 
Massachusetts, Homes ; shows percentage comparisons with 1934 


tabulations. Also answers many pertinent questions as to buying 


habits and preferences. 


For Your Copy, Address 


Springfield 


Newspapers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
COVERING NEW ENGLAND’S THIRD MARKET 
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Can a Service Business 
Use Specialty Selling 
Methods? 


(Continued from page 729) 
classified section, “Where to Buy It,” 
Western Union has created a new Di- 
rectory Service. All anyone need do 
is call Western Union in any city, 
town or hamlet and ask: ‘Where is 
the nearest agent or dealer for such 
and such?” 


“Serial” and ““Time” Services 


To offset the appeal of the long dis- 
tance telephone, and the telephone 
teletype, Western Union offers its 
“serial” and “time” services, which in 
effect, they say, provide “‘conversation”’ 
and ‘conference’ by telegram speedi- 
ly, cheaply, and with a written record. 
Advantages claimed for these services 
are: When using the telephone, one 
may wish to use a minimum time, but, 
as a tule, there is a tendency to run 
well over it by ‘‘socializing’’ conversa- 
tion, whereas with the “‘serial” and 
“time’’ services, limitation can be fixed, 
since there is no personal contact; and, 
by using “conference” or ‘‘conversa- 
tion” by telegraph, one can think over 
carefully what one wishes to say, where- 


as on the telephone there is a possi- 
bility of saying things one might not, 
on deliberation, want to say. 

“Let me give you some interesting 
instances of individualized services of 
Western Union,” said Mr. Allen. 

Shinkle Shoe Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri, made an expensive, traveling 
window display which was loaned to 
dealers. To check up on its proper 
use, and to make sure its schedules 
were maintained, Western Union 
messengers made a survey in each city, 
and filled out a form of special ques- 
tions which were transmitted to the 
shoe company. 

A contractor had 40 minutes left to 
submit his bid on a municipal job in a 
far distant city. Western Union de- 
livered the bid, and a certified check, 
on time. The contractor got the job. 

Western Union has bought pets, 
automobiles, industrial equipment and 
household appliances for its custom- 
ers. In fact, it once did buy, and de- 
liver, some rare species of parrots 
from South America. 

In introducing the new 1935 Toast- 
master and Hospitality Tray to jobbers, 
Waters-Genter Company, division of 
McGraw Electric Company, used three 
relays of messenger boys in one single 
day. The first relay delivered an ap- 
petizing lunch at noon, without dis- 


Character and references A-|!. 


A PERSONAL MESSAGE— 
of Interest ONLY to 


Makers of Home or Business Appliances 


or others who recognize the need for creative sales methods. 


There is a man who knows every step in a creative selling organization because 
he's taken every step from salesman “on the firing-line" to assistant general sales 
manager (including director of sales education and export manager) with one 
of America's outstanding organizations of over two thousand specialty selling 
men. He knows the problems of creative selling and how to meet them. If you 
don't need him you may want to refer this to some one who does. 


He understands the vital importance of properly hiring, training and supervising 
specialty salesmen so thoroughly he's written a training course on the subject 
that's been adopted by three out of four general sales managers who've read it. 


He knows how to prepare sales training and demonstration manuals, correspond- 
ence courses and sales bulletins; how to conduct sales schools, conventions, 
campaigns and contests; how to prepare quotas, forecasts, budgets, etc. 


This man, old enough to use mature judgment but young enough to set a hard 
pace, wants a job building a sales organization for some new home or business 
specialty to be sold direct or through distributors, or rebuilding one that needs 
reviving. Capable of assuming complete charge or would consider a place 
“below the top" if the opportunity is sufficiently attractive. 


Inquiries will be treated with strictest confidence. 


Box 432, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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closing the identity of the sender. 
Two hours later, the second relay ar 
rived with a sample of the “Toast- 
master’’ and a message that the lunch 
sent at noon, was prepared according 
to recipes recommended with Hospi- 
tality Trays. Toward the close of the 
day, the third relay of messengers 
delivered booklets, advertising proofs 
and order blanks. 

Coleman Lamp and Stove Company, 
makers of gas ranges, lanterns, heaters 
and camp stoves, urge jobbers to use 
collect telegrams in ordering, and even 
for asking questions. The company 
saves many an order in this way, for 
while the jobber waits for an oppor- 
tunity to write, a competitive salesman 
may appear on the scene. 

It has been the custom of New 
Orleans Ice Cream Company to take 
orders from dealers by telephone. Now 
this company supplies imprinted tele- 
graph blanks. The dealer need only 
fill in the amount wanted, and call for 
a Western Union messenger. It ends 
confusion and dispute on bills, for 
there is a written record of orders. 
And the company utilizes its employes, 
formerly detailed to taking telephone 
orders, for more productive work. 

A large industrial organization con- 
ducted a contest among its hundreds 
of salesmen, and, by an ingenious ar- 
rangement of detail, reports were wired 
to headquarters every day, and the sales- 
man, in turn, received a wire (at home 
each morning) showing his standing. 


How Ford and Others Use WU 


Henry Ford withheld all announce- 
ments on his V-8 car, releasing neither 
hint nor publicity on it until he got 
ready. Then, one night, he wired full 
page newspaper advertisements to each 
city, giving layout, compositors’ in- 
structions and copy. The next morning, 
readers everywhere saw the identical 
advertisement simultaneously. A large 
tobacco company often sends as many 
as 5000 telegrams in one night 
to announce a price change, so that the 
change may take effect at the same 
time everywhere. 

The Oriental Coffee Company paved 
the way for salemen in introducing 
their product in Virginia and North 
Carolina by delivery, through messen- 
gers, of a pound of coffee for the 
grocers’ own use. When salesmen called 
the result was initial orders of 23,000 
pounds of coffee from 1,200 outlets. 

“One thousand messages a minute, 
60,000 an hour, go over our wires,” 
concluded Mr. Allen. “Our experience 
shows that telegraph service can be 
sold to business organizations, when we 
show them ideas to speed up business, 
to increase sales, and to save money 
on their communications bill.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Surveys for which a charge is made are 
so indicated. Requests for these, accom- 
panied by the purchase price, should be 
mailed direct to the publishers. 


Auto, Drug and Food Dealers 
Give KNX Big Hand on Coast 


Among the highly interesting research 
jobs on radio recently published, one en- 
titled “Ross Federal Personally Interview” 
throws a concentrated spotlight on the Pa- 
cific Coast, the competing networks in that 
area, and especially Station KNX (inde- 
pendent) of Hollywood. Published and 
available through Station KNX, the survey 
represents the response of 1,072 Ford, 
Chevrolet, Plymouth dealers, and grocery 
and drug store owners, in 153 western 
towns to Ross-Federal investigators. Con- 
ducted in March, 1935, in towns in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, 
Arizona and New Mexico. Questions: What 
three radio stations do you listen to most 
regularly? Would radio advertising on this 
station be helpful to you in moving the 
merchandise you sell? Which _ station 
would you select to sell your merchandise 
to Western America? Answers are shown, 
in the report, by states (naming towns cov- 
ered), with a breakdown for the Columbia- 
Don Lee stations, the NBC-Pacific Coast 
stations, and for each individual station in 
ranking from first to fifth. A copy of this 
survey, together with a separate copy of the 
complete findings, broken down by indi- 
vidual classifications of dealers, is available 


PRESENTING 
CRAM’S 


NEW LOOSE LEAF 
COMMERCIAL 
ATLAS 


322 pages of Detailed Maps, 
Statistics and Index 


Size—closed—| 6!/x22” 


Indispensable for routing salesmen, 
locating prospects, checking results, 


etc. 
Price 825.00 


Write for full particulars. 


The Geo. F. Cram Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


on request to Naylor Rogers, Radio Station 
KNX, Western Broadcast Company, Holly- 
wood, California. 


Advertisers Urged to “Go 
to School to Increase Sales” 


A market as diversified in scope and as 
large in volume as that of the schools of 
the nation is difficult to portray in the few 
pages available in the usual survey or pro- 
motion piece. Not only do the schools them- 
selves require a billion dollars’ worth of 
equipment and supplies a year, but the 
buying habits of some 640,000 elementary 
school teachers (with salaries of a billion 
a year) and 21,000,000 boys and girls are 
involved. The job of analyzing and pictur- 
ing this market has been well done in the 
booklet, "Go to School to Increase Sales,’ 
presented by the magazine published for 
elementary teachers, The Instructor. In 
addition to a splendid photographic treat- 
ment, which makes for quick appreciation 
of the market facts brought out, a clincher 
for skeptics is offered in the numerous testi- 
monials and endorsement of results secured 
through this medium. Agencies and adver- 
tisers alike strongly confirm the publisher’s 
presentation of market responsiveness. Worth 
investigating. Write W. B. Bundy, adver- 
tising director, The Instructor, Dansville, 
New York. 


Directory of Accredited Sales Finance 
Companies, with brief statement of the 
economics of instalment selling, standard 
time sale terms, and alphabetical and geo- 
graphical lists of companies. Address John 
R. Walker, executive vice-president, Na- 
tional Association of Sales Finance Com- 
panies, 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 


The Securities Act of 1933—Its Effect 
on Financing, is not an excessive handicap 
to industry, according to this study pre- 
pared by the committee on financial legisla- 
tion of the Associated Business Papers. Con- 
clusions indicate that a marked upswing in 
financing operations may take place in the 
near future. Address H. J. Payne, Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


Books for the Advertising Man, a classi- 
fied bibliography on advertising, marketing 
and related subjects. Fifty-six subject classi- 
fications. Available, at a cost of fifty cents, 


through office of the Advertising Federation 
of America, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


Short Talks on Advertising, fifteen in 
all, as given nationally through newspapers, 
periodicals and radio in the 1935 program 
of the A.F.A. to promote a better under- 
standing of advertising. Price fifty cents. 
Advertising Federation of America, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 


Functions of the Controller, as revealed 
through industrial, mercantile and commer- 
cial organizations to the Policyholders Serv- 
ice Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

Broadcast Merchandising, a Review, be- 
ing a recapitulation volume-in-one of the 
previously issued copies of Broadcast Mer- 
chandising, from August, 1933, through 
January, 1935. Indexed for quick refer- 
ence to many tested methods of merchan- 
dising radio advertising. Address W. C. 
Roux, National Broadcasting Company, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


Modern Box Design, a portfolio of ten 
examples of shipping containers styled not 
only for protection in shipping, but also 
through exterior design to aid in merchan- 
dising the products carried. Illustrated. 
Write H. H. Squire, advertising manager, 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. 


Radio and Children, a study by S. M. 
Gruenberg, director of the Child Study As- 
sociation of America, and, in addition, a 
survey of Radio Programs for Children, by 
the Radio Committee of the Association, 
have just been published by the Radio In- 
stitute of the Audible Arts and are avail- 
able to executives interested in the adver- 
tising problems involved. Address Pitts San- 
born, director, Radio Institute of the Audible 
Arts, 80 Broadway, New York City. 


Guiding You to Greater Profit, a report 
by the Literary Digest on the Advertising 
Guide service started by that publication two 
years ago. Pocket-sized shopping lists are 
published frequently, mailed to subscribers, 
advertised from time to time in its own 
columns. Object: To provide shoppers with 
reliable information on nationally adver- 
tised products. Report shows companies 
and products, indexed, presented to Digest 
readers through this service. Write William 
J. Ryan, The Literary Digest, 354 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


Confidential Service Bureau for Executives and 
Professional Men. High Salaried Men wishing to 
improve or seeking employment. Moderate fee to 
be paid to finance Direct Mail Campaign. Refund 
provided for. Send name and address to R. H. Bar 
and Co., Dept. H., Book Bldg., Detroit, Michigan. 


SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500 to $26,000. 


This thoroughly organized advertising service of 


25 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated, through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance the moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 

BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 


TORONTO 


ml GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA. 


LONDON, Eas 
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CyHAT, NO SWEATSHOP? Manufacturers in 
Ws industries are busy strengthening plans 


for preservation of NRA policies, especially 
along such lines as minimum wages and maximum hours. 
In fact, there seems little reason, to doubt that employers 
representing the production side of the nation’s business 
are ready and even anxious to preserve the purchasing 
power and spread-of-work position established for Labor 
under NRA. Meanwhile, the merchant side of 
business has seen fit to engage in more or less spectacular 
“loss leader’ selling. Chains and department stores seem 
to be taking the lead. But there are some signs that even 
the super-sized merchants remember their own profit and 
loss results during the years when the largest part of their 
total volume was sold at a loss or at least without profit. 
Perhaps this explains why some of the early moves on 
the part of retail merchants to slash prices have been so 
quickly toned down. . . . Be that as it may, we suspect 
the real answer to whether the country is going back into 
the throes of murderous price competition rests far more 
with the merchants than with manufacturers. Therefore, if 
anything practical can be done by the government or the 
voluntary action of business men to stop or moderate 
profitless selling through retail merchants, both big and 
small, this should be done. . . . Meanwhile, the tremen- 
dous amount of reading matter which has appeared in the 
daily press and magazines about the necessity of paying 
Labor good wages in order to assure prosperity, may go far 
toward making the public itself assume the initiative. In 
other words, Mr. and Mrs. Consumer, in spite of all that 
has been said about their selfishness and willingness to 
buy at the lowest price regardless of how that price is 
made possible—may decide to patronize only those mer- 
chants and manufacturers who, in some provable manner, 
are upholding the principle of adequate pay for all types 
of work and those concerns which are vigorously fighting 
all efforts of vicious price cutters to restore sweatshops. 
Such an outcome would provide a solution both logical 
and sound; for, in the end, it is obvious that the masses 
of the people can fare no better as to wages and income 
than the masses of the people are themselves willing to 
sustain through the prices they pay for goods and services. 


=~ > 


CHISELER UNCHISELS. From one of the larg- 
A est cities in the South comes a report which is 


interesting and illuminating. The largest depart- 
ment store in this city is said to have delivered notice to 
some 60 of its employes that their services would be 
discontinued two weeks after date of notice. Simultane- 
ously, the remainder of the force was told that their hours 
would be extended to take up the slack caused by the 
release of the other 60 people. ... Stop to think what you 
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believe would be the outcome of such ‘‘chiseling.”” Do 
you think the newspapers would bar the advertising of 
this particular store in order to preserve the empioyment 
volume and the wage and hour structure? Do you think a 
boycott would be organized against this store which caused 
a reversal in policy? Do you think the store would get 
away with its change in policy? The answer to all three 
questions is ‘“‘No.”. . . This is what actually happened. 
The news about what had been done quickly spread around 
the city, no doubt conveyed for the most part by the em- 
ployes who had received their release notice, but presum- 
ably in considerable part by the remaining employes, who 
felt none too happy or sure of their future. In any event, 
customers of the store began dropping in, telling the 
management they had heard about what the store had done, 
stressing their lack of sympathy with such « policy and 
indicating that they did not want to do business with 
stores that followed such policies. The outcome: Before 
the two weeks notice period expired, the whole new pro- 
gram was canceled and the old NRA basis of employment 
fully restored. Possibly this incident will repeat itself in 
many other parts of the country. At least it demonstrates 
that results can be accomplished by the public itself. 


> > 

HEVROLET MERCHANDISES SECOND HAND 
(cars: W. E. Holler, vice-president and general 

sales manager of Chevrolet, recently announced 
the new nationwide promotion of second-hand Chevrolets 
on a joint basis by the company and by the Chevrolet 
dealer organization. It is an enormous business all by itself. 
In 1934, through Chevrolet dealers alone, it involved the 
sale of some 1,160,000 vehicles. Chevrolet dealers de- 
cided that it was a business as worthy of display adver- 
tising and dignified copy as is the business of selling new 
cars. The company agreed. Hence, the new campaign 
to raise used car advertising and merchandising to new 
standards of excellence and dignity. In Sunday newspapers 
and magazines, the “red tag” guarantee will be reproduced 
in color and in full size. Much copy will also be run by the 
dealers... . It will be a national campaign, comparable 
in objectives to the campaign recently inaugurated by Ford 
dealers (SM-April 20). . . . The combined advertising 
and merchandising campaigns of both manufacturer and 
of the dealer organizations should go far toward national- 
izing the gigantic second-hand business, which hitherto 
has been relatively little understood by the public 
and very much localized from the standpoint of 
policies pursued. These two campaigns may suggest 
important opportunities for 
second-hand selling to the manu- “sill 
facturers and dealers in a num- | on l 
ber of other industries. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


ANNOUNCING 


MARKET 
RESEARCH 


in its new guise 


& 


A larger format, an increased 
amount of material will characterize 


issues beginning with July, 1935. 


This is in answer to a demand by readers. 
A recent survey among subscribers, 42% 
of whom filled in the mail questionnaire, 
showed they were overwhelmingly in favor 
of more material. A majority stated that 
they read each issue from cover to cover. 


Started in April, 1934, MARKET RE- 
SEARCH has grown from |6 pages to 48 
pages in the May issue, 1935. 


The same editorial policies which have 
been responsible for this growth will be con- 
tinued. More articles by well-known authori- 
ties on market research and closely related 
subjects will appear in early issues. 


As in the past, MARKET RESEARCH will 
provide an open forum for discussion of 
market analysis and research. 


Keep informed on new ideas and tech- 


nique. Know the successes and failures 
others are having with market research. 
Keep up-to-date on new and important 
investigations. 


This is the ONLY journal in its field. 
READ it and keep abreast of the times. 


MARKET RESEARCH, 
Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription for one year for MARKET 
RESEARCH, beginning : . 41935. 

| enclose $1 Bill me for $1 (Foreign $2) 
Name 
Position 
Company 


Street 


City . . Sete:.... 


{ ( 
Pa Lune with Namen 


Chicago Tribune 


BECAUSE MORE WOMEN READ THE TRIBUNE, IT CARRIES MORE ADVERTISING 
ADDRESSED TO WOMEN 


om 
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